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THIRTY PASSIONISTS KILLED IN SPAIN 
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According to the “Universe,” Father 
Vicar of the Passionists’ Retreat at 
Daimiel, Catalonia, has succeeded in 
communicating with the Father General 
in Rome. He states that Reds_in- 
vaded and destroyed the Monastery. 
>All the Community—thirty in number — 
—including the Father Provincial were 


slain. Father Vicar alone escaped. 


Dan they rest in Peace 


St. Michael the Archangel 


(Feast : September 29th) 
From a painting by the German artist Plockhorst. 


The artist depicts St. Michael guarding the body of Moses, an incident 

obscurely hinted at in the Hpistle of St. Jude: ‘“ When Michael the 

archangel, disputing with the devil, contended about the body of Moses, he 

durst not bring against him the judgment of railing speech, but said : 

The Lord command thee” (Jude 9). The incident is mentioned 
nowhere else in Scripture. 
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Your prayers are requested for the repose of the souls of 
the Bishops, Priests and Nuns 
and of 
the Thousands of Loyal Catholics 
brutally murdered 
in the unhappy Land of Spain 
in this year of grace, 1936 
because 
they believed in God and served the Cause of Christ 


Mibil Obstat : ; 
Joannes Firzparrick, M.A;,: DD 
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PASSIONIST _ 


SEPTEMBER 


FEAST 
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St. Aegidius, Abbot. 


Wed. St. Stephen, King, M. 
Thurs. | Feria. 
Fri. Feria. 


St. Laurence Justinian, B.C. 

‘14th SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST, 
oo OF THE BLESSED VIRGIN. 

| St. Gorgon, M, 
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10) “Thurs. St. Nicholas of Tolentino, ©. 
a Pri, | SS. Protus and Hyacinth, MM, 
12 Sat | The Holy Name of Mary 
| 
13° SUN. wei sth SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST. 
14 Mon. ‘XALTATION OF THE HOLY Cross. 
15 Tues. SEVEN DOLOURS OF OUR BLESSED Lapy. 
16 Wed. SS. Cornelius and Cyprian, MM., F.A 
17 Thurs The Stigmata of St. Francis. 
18 Fri. St. Joseph of Cupertino, C., F.A. 


SS. Januarius and Companions, MM., F. 


SUN. 16th SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST, 
Mon. ST. MATTHEW, Apostle. 

Tues. St. Thomas of Villanova, B.C. 

Wed St. Linus, P.M. 


Our Lady of Ransom. ; 
BLESSED VINCENT STRAMBI, C.P. 
Sat. Commemoration of Our Blessed Lady. 


| : 
SUN. | %&17th SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST, 
| St. Wenceslaus, King, C. 

Tues. St. MICHAEL, ARCHANGEL. 

St. Jerome, ©.D. 
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Abbreviations: F.A.—Fast with Abstinence. E.—Fast without Abstinence. Ap.—Apostle. 


Dmprimi Potest : 
 Hpuarpus J. Byrne, : 
Archiep. Dublinen. 
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ANNIVERSARIES 
OF DECEASED PASSIONISTS 


Rey. Fr. Michael (Drysdale), C.P.—1886. 


Bro. Giles (Reynolds), C.P.—1899. 
Rey. Fr. Cuthbert (Hooker), C.P.—1917, 
Rey. Fr. Alfred (Rees), C.P:—1902. 


Conf. Edward (Smith), C.P.—1ig63. 
Rev. Fr. Xavier (Kelly), C.P.—1875. 
Rey. Fr. Vincent (Grotti), C.P.—1883. | 
Bro. Alphonsus (Zeegers), C.P.—1892, 


Rey. Fr. Anselm (Lomax), C.P,—1898. 
Rey. Fr, Charles (Serger), C.P.—1927, : 


Rey. Fr. Alphonsus (Coen), C.P.—1917. 
Rey. Fr. Salvian (Nardocci), C.P.—1896, 


Rey. Fr. Conleth (Caldwell), C.P.—1911. 
Bro. Norbert (McFadden), 6,P.—1923. 


Rev. Fr. Sebastian (Keens), C.P.—1891, 
Rey. Fr. Philip (Coghlan), C.P.—1920, 


B.—Bishop. 
C.—Confessor. D.—Doctor, M.—Martyr. P.—Pope. V.—Virgin. W.—Widow. 
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Editorial Potes 


Just as we were writing on “‘ The Situation in Spain” in the Editorial Notes 
for last month’s issue of The Cross, the dastardly assassination of Senor Calvo 
Sotelo, leader of the Monarchists, precipitated a crisis which 
The rapidly developed into civil war. At the present moment, the 
Martyrdom war has been waging for more than five weeks, and although 
of Spain. both sides have secured local successes, a decisive battle has not 
yet been fought. The civil war was the inevitable culmination 
of a long series of outrages inflicted upon a defenceless people by partisans of 
the Left. At the elections held in February, every form of terrorism was used 
to prevent the Moderate and Right supporters from exercising the franchise. 
Fr. Guillermo Alvarez, O.P., a Spanish friar who has lived all his life in Spain, 
writing from Tallaght, Co. Dublin, declared : ‘“‘ There was intimidation practised 
extensively by Anarchists and Socialists. I myself was a witness of men of this 
description leaving their own town and going to other places to threaten good. 
Catholics at the point of the pistol to keep away from the polling booths. There 
was also widespread personation, as was well known.” This first-hand evidence 
effectually disposes of the contention that the Government of Spain was freely 
elected by the democratic vote of the people. The sequel is still more striking. 
Within two months after the election, no fewer than 106 churches were set on 
fire and 56 were totally destroyed. Senor Sotelo read out»the formidable record 
of bloodshed and destruction before the Cortes in the month of April. Seventy- 
four people were killed, 345 wounded, whilst scores of assaults were made upon 
private buildings. And because Sotelo knew too much, he was marked down 
for assassination by the Marxist groups. 
* * * * * 
His death proved the spark that provoked the explosion, and what he had so 
eloquently foretold in the Cortes came to pass. If Senor Azana could not control 
his Red allies, then declared Senor Sotelo, the Right parties would 
Red rise to defend their country from falling into the hands of the 
Terrorism Communists, even if it meant that they had to die in the street. 
Unashamed. And right gallantly have they died by scores and by hundreds, 
and their blood may yet prove the regenerating stream that 
Spain has so long and so urgently needed. At the first news of the rising, the 
panic-stricken Government—which had long thrown to the winds any semblance 
of governing—gave full liberty to their Red allies. Once again Red terror, naked 
and unashamed, stalked through the streets of Spanish towns. The record of 
bloodshed, pillage, arson and terror will never fully be known. Priests were 
shot down in their churches—and those who were shot met a merciful death. 
Priests were burnt alive and barbarously mutilated by diabolically inspired fiends 
in human shape. Nuns were violated, stripped naked and turned into the street. 
A merciful spectator who gave his coat to shield one of these outraged nuns was 
“stabbed to death on the spot. In Barcelona and Malaga hardly a priest is left 
alive; most of the churches are in ruins; convents and monasteries have been 
wrecked and looted. The anti-God fanatics have alarmed even their own 
‘adherents by the bestiality of their methods. : 
t * * * 
‘Iv is very difficult to get at the real truth behind the news from Spain. But 
‘this much appears certain. That where the patriot-armies are victorious, there 
: the churches are freely opened, the clergy are respected and 
What is welcomed by the people, Holy Mass is celebrated and is attended 
the by large congregations, and nuns are free to minister to the 
Truth ? needs of the sick and wounded, the poor and the afflicted. How 
| marked is the contrast behind the Red lines, where a line of 
blazing churches mark the “ victories of the proletariat,” whilst the dead bodies 
of men, women and children are heaped in horrid promiscuity. And, worst 
“feature of all perhaps, reminiscent of the worst excesses of the French revolution, 
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bands of unsexed women, brandishing their rifles, march to battle like modern 
Amazons—a disgrace alike to their country, to their sex and to humanity. 
Wherever the Soviet spectre rises its head, this strange portent ever appears— 
“a monstrous regiment of women,” harpies and harridans that batten on blood- 
shed and delight in cruelty. We are not without the spawn of such a breed here 
in Ireland! The charges of atrocity and counter-atrocity are: hurled: by each 
side against its opponents. No civil war was ever waged in kid-gloves, and when 
collective insanity seizes upon a people, there is no cure for it save destruction. 
* * * * ere s. = 


Iv is very illuminating to study the reactions of Press and people. in Ireland, 
as news from Spain continues to trickle through. The Irish. Times.and.\the 
Evening Mail have scarcely concealed their delight at fact that the Catholic 
Church is suffering a veritable martyrdom in Spain: | Both’ have 
The opened their columns to a miscellaneous mass of correspondence; 
Trish ninety per cent. of which is devoted to vilifying the Church, to 
Reaction. deriding the patriotic effort of Spain to throw off the Soviet 
shackles, and to a resounding beating of the “‘ anti-Fascist ” 
drum, a tune which has become over-familiar. The Irish Press has been so. busy 
investigating some matters of past history, that it can spare no room for editorial 
comment upon events in Spain. Yet one would imagine that a little space could 
be found, in its long-winded editorials for a definite stand one way or another 
upon the Spanish crisis. The Irish Independent, whatever may. be its short- 
comings in other respects, has at least given the Spanish crisis the important 
place which it merits. The reactions of the people are equally interesting. We 
must confess that we have little trust in the proposal to send: an Irish Brigade 
to Spain. The days for that kind of thing are gone past, and the dangers of such 
a plan are so obvious and so manifest that any thinking man must pause before 
endorsing such a project. Comrades Murray and O’Donnell are performing their 
usual white-washing act, which has proved so popular. This time it is more © 
difficult, as the Red colour persists in coming through every time—so that Com- 
rade Murray is constrained to cry out: ‘‘ More whitewash, Peadar!’’ The 
robust commonsense of the plain people is shown in an insistent call to the 
Government to ban Communist activity in Dublin. 
ex * * * * : 
Ir can hardly fail to strike any impartial observer of current intellectual fads 
and fancies that the cult of ugliness has invaded almost every department of 
» human life and activity. The masterpieces of art, sculpture and 
The music which excited the just admiration of previous ages are 
Cult derided and laughed at by the self-styled “ progressives ” and 
of Ugliness. pseudo-intellectuals of to-day. Instead, we are offered the ultra- 
modern productions of the leaders of the school of ugliness. In 
music, our ears are tormented by the cacophonies of Bax and Stravinsky, not 
to mention the vapid productions of Tin-pan Alley ; in sculpture, the monstrosi- 
ties of Epstein are extolled to the skies; in literature the incomprehensible 
mouthings of James Joyce and the formless inanities of modern poets are said 
to be the only things that matter. The final absurdity seems to have been 
reached in the “ surrealist” movement in art, whose only proper home would 
appear to be an insane asylum. Professor F. J. C. Hearnshaw, who holds the 
Chair of History at London University, has lately delivered some healthy home- 
truths regarding this irrational admiration for the monstrous and the ugly. 
Surrealism, in his opinion, is only the latest manifestation of the replacement 
of form and beauty by chaos, ugliness and even obscenity. In the general 
departure from accepted moral standards, Professor Hearnshaw finds the root- 
cause for the bad manners, lax morals and general intellectual bolshevism which 
passes for enlightenment in this so-called age of civilization. We trust that the 
Professor is also right in declaring that a reaction has already set in, and that 
the return movement towards intellectual sanity is gaining strength every day. 
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the Apostolate 


Souls who suffer are the levers by 
e which the world is raised to God. 

of Su tferi ng ow They may never sez in this world 
the fruits of their sublime aposto- 

cobbasceasees Gipirce = = late; but after death it will be 

visible to all men Bs 


“AMATOR CRUCIS ” 


paralysed. When I had taken him out and dressed him, and rendered him 

all those little services which Christian charity requires in like circumstances, 
he turned towards me to express his thanks, and when he had finished he added : 
“ Almighty God has given you a great grace to be young and active and in good 
health. When I was your age, I made great plans to serve Him, and to save 
Him souls. I had built up my whole life, I longed to spread the reign of the 
Sacred Heart, to bring all souls to love Him, but right at the beginning I was 
stricken down, and now I am good for nothing, my life is useless.” 

“Not really,” I replied, “you can do far more, your sufferings, your very 
inaction is untold wealth to save souls if you only knew how to use it. Offered 
in union’ with the Divine Sacrifice of the Mass, covered with the Divine Blood, 
you can evangelize the whole world—you are no longer an active worker, but 
you have instead the Apostolate of suffering.” 

He turned his head slowly towards me and gazed straight into my eyes. He 
seemed to be reading my soul. Perhaps Our Blessed Lady had used me to do 
her work, to feed his soul with the words of grace. 

“Yes! at least I have that,’ he answered, and a flicker of hope seemed. to 
flash across his face. Then he closed his eyes and clasped his hands in prayer. 
I never saw him again. There are so many souls at Lourdes who suffer, and 
there were many who called for my attention, but I often think of him. Did 
he really understand? Was his speech just a pious means of firing my zeal, or 
was he one of those countless souls of good will, who, though they adore the 
Holy Will of God, have never understood the untold graces that suffering was 
bringing to their souls, their power to become thus united to Jesus the Man of 
Sorrows, to spread his reign throughout the world and to save Him souls. 

Love found its expression in suffering. Our Divine Saviour could have saved 
us otherwise ; even one little drop of His Precious Blood was sufficient—‘< cujus 
una stilla saluum facere, totum mundum quit ab omni scelere.’ But His immense 
Love chose to shed it all, even to the last drop. He wished to touch our hearts, 
to give that which cost the most. It was the ery of His loving Heart. The 
whole life of Our Blessed Lord was one of suffering and pain; not only that, 
but a life rendered almost insupportable by the petty annoyances and mean 
spite of the Pharisees, suffered and supported with a sweet and ardent love. 

The whole life of Our Blessed Lady was a life of sorrow and suffering. From 
the day she sought a place in the inn and gave birth to her little Child in the 
stable of Bethlehem, till the day when she saw Him die on Calvary’s brow—all 
in her life was sorrow and suffering. 

Read the lives of the saints. You will always find the same thing—sorrow, 
suffering, pain and contradiction. It was thus because they reproduced in their 
lives the model of their crucified Master; it was thus that they helped in the 
work of our redemption, making up in their bodies what is lacking in the 
Passion of Christ. 

Jesus, the Man of Sorrows, Who became sin in order to redeem us, Who took 
upon His Shoulders all our iniquities. Jesus crucified, scourged and crowned 
with thorns, is our Head, the King and the Pontiff of all creation. We are His 
mystical members—and as far as we can, we should unite our sufferings to His 


I WAS bathing a priest in the baths at Lourdes—he was almost completely 
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for the redemption of mankind. It is, to use the words of a great saint, who 
had learnt to love suffering, “ money to buy souls.” 

Every day Jesus applies the fruit of His Redemption to our souls in the 
Holy Sacrifice of the Mass; it is then the moment to offer Him our little 
sacrifices—to unite them to His, so that they may be pleasing to God and help 
to save souls. 

A priest, however zealous and active he may be, is obliged to limit his zeal 
to a certain radius—a parish, a diocese, a mission-field—wherever God sends 


THE DIVINE EUCHARIST. 
“Come unto Me ali you that labour and are heavily burdened.’’ 


him. <A poor little soul, nailed to a sick-bed, crippled with suffering, can 
evangelize the whole world; every instant accepted by love and offered in union 
with the Divine Victim—its suffering is untold wealth for the conversion of souls. 

A missionary in China makes many conversions, baptizes little children and 
sends their pure little souls straight to heaven; but the grace was obtained by 
some little, hidden soul, suffering in silence. 

It is not even necessary to specify our intentions; it is a consolation some- 
times to think of those countries where we wish to work but often it is a greater 


consolation to leave it all in the hands of Our Blessed Lady to do with it what 
she wills. 
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EE ecient So eee ee 
_ Is this not a great consolation to those poor souls who suffer and who think 
they are useless ? 

Useless? No. They are the levers on which the world is raised, they are 
-all-powerful on the heart of God. They will never see in this world the fruits 
of their Apostolate, but after their death, countless souls will rise up before them, 
and lead them to the throne of God—their spiritual children, whom they have 
saved by their sufferings, who will be theirs in a special way through all eternity, 
because they were the instrument of Divine Grace which wrought their salvation. 

How these thoughts ought to lift up our hearts and console us in our daily 
sufferings. But there are others far deeper and more beautiful. Jesus is our 
Divine Head; we are His mystical members. As love found its expression in 
suffering, the nearer and the closer we are united to His loving Heart, the more 
we resemble Him, the more we shall suffer, the more we shall love our suffering, 
and the greater will be its weight in the Redemption of the world. 

When we receive the Divine Eucharist, when the Life of God comes within 
us and feeds our souls, then that love of suffering will necessarily grow in our 
being and make us like to Him. < 

And then see, too, how we can expiate our sins ; suffering in this world is a 
great grace because it will expiate, and is nothing in comparison with the terrible 
pains of Purgatory, which we should otherwise have to,endure. 

And what corisolation for a loving heart—to offer all its sufferings to console 
Jesus for what He suffered in His Passion, kneeling in spirit at the foot of the 
pillar where He was scourged for our sins, the sins of the flesh; to listen to the 
dull thud of the blows and the swish of the thorn scourges as they rent the air, 
and then, filled with compassion, to offer our poor little sufferings so that it may 
hurt Him less—so that the blows may fall on us and spare His tender flesh. 

Oh! if those souls who suffer could only understand the untold wealth of 
grace which God is offering—the life of grace and union and love which is 
opened before them—the interior life of the soul sanctified by suffering, purified 
deified, united to God—would they then think they were useless ? During their 
long, sleepless. nights their thoughts would wander out over the world, seeking 
and longing for souls; or else, united to Jesus they would learn to express their 
love in the way He chose; united to Him they would be all-powerful, and learn 
to love their sufferings, and to daily ask for more. In Heaven their glory and. 
their joy will be in proportion to what they suffered on this earth. It is all worth 
while. Suffering is the cry of the heart seeking for union with the Beloved. 

“ Si quis amat novit quid haec vox clamat.” 
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Let's Get Acquainted ! 


An unknown author has expressed the Editor’s sentiments. 


If I knew you and you knew me, With customers ten thousand strong, 

*Tis seldom we would disagree ; Occasionally things go wrong— 

But never having yet clasped hands, We'd take it in good part, you see, 

Both often fail to understand If I knew you and you knew me. 

That each intends to do what’s right, Sometimes our fault, sometimes it’s theirs : 
And treat the other “‘ Honour Bright.’ Forbearance would decrease all cares ; 
How little to complain there’d be, Kind friend, how pleasant things would be 
If I knew you and you knew me. | If I knew you and you knew me. 
Whene’er we miss you by mistake, Then let no doubting thoughts abide, 

Or in your bill some error make, Of firm good faith on either side ; 

From irritation you’d be free, In confidence, let’s take and give, 

If I knew you and you knew me... Living ourselves, let others live. 

Or when the cheques don’t come on time But any time you come this way, = 
And customers don’t send a line, — That you will call, we hope and pray ; 
We'd wait without anxiety, When face to face each other we’ll see; 


If I knew you and you knew me. Then Tl know you and you’ll know me. 


St. Paul and | 
How a mysterious copy of a 
1 4 Catholic journal brought about 
th e P € Pl () d I Cc al Dave Roe. conversion. The 


only thing that puzzled him was : 
to whom did he owe his conversion ! 
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GERALD GEOGHEGAN 


AVE REED, with a sore throat, was like the proverbial bear with a sore 
D head. He was restless and grumpy. But his landlady, who was a 
motherly old soul, was accustomed to his ill-humours. 

“ Don’t I well know how you feel, Mr. Reed?” she said, sympathetically, 
“just like as if you had a marble stuck in your gullet which vou could get rid 
of neither one way nor another.”’ 

Dave grunted. She had described the symptoms accurately. He certainly 
couldn’t swallow anything without pain. But it wasn’t sympathy he wanted. 
He wanted relief. 

“1 believes in gargling, personally,” stated the old lady, helpfully. 

“T can’t gargle, Mrs. Lea. I’ve tried and tried.” 

“Try some lozenges; them there —er— ionised throat tablets.” 

“Tm sick of sucking lozenges.” 

“Then you’d best see the doctor. ... Lord forbid that I should want to 
frighten you, lad, but I once had an aunt that suffered from meningitis, and she 
had to have her tonsils amputated.” 

Dave was vaguely alarmed. Laryngitis was a dreadful possibility. He stood 
up and moved back his chair from the tea-table. 

“ That’s the best thing you’ve said to-night, Mrs. Lea. I'll go and see Sammy 
Burman right now.” 

Dr. Burman, the Jew, was well established in the town as a physician, and 
he was on friendly terms with Dave Reed, the bank clerk. When Dave entered 
the surgery there were some half dozen or so patients, in varying degrees of 
infirmity and misery, sitting in the waiting-room. In the middle of this ante- 
room there was a big round table, on which were scattered numerous, well- 
thumbed periodicals. 

In defiance of the edict hanging on the wall, Dave lit a cigarette and then he 
rummaged casually among the papers. There was a copy of the morning paper 
(of the doctor’s particular political creed); a copy of Life and Laughter; of . 
Sports and Pastimes; of The Jewish World, and—David raised his eyebrows— 
of The Catholic Times. 

“ He certainly caters for all tastes,” thought Reed, as he gingerly fingered 
the leaves of the Catholic journal; almost as though he feared contamination. 
Suddenly, he picked up the paper and examined it more closely. Two lines of 
print had jumped right into his mind. 

~ You,” he read, ““ who can hardly endure a sore throat! How would it be 
if you had to endure the pains of Hell?” 

These lines were embodied in an article headed: “ The Genoese who loved 
the English.” 

Dave swallowed—and winced, but he resisted the temptation to curse the 
Fates. “Queerly stirred, he read on. Here, he was fishing in strange waters. 
Meantime, the patients slipped away, one by one, to explain to the medicine 
man their various maladies. 

~ O wretched sinner, it is you who, by your sins, have thrust a sword through 
the hearts of Jesus and Mary.” 

This was another quotation that impressed him forcibly. Dave, who was 
completely ignorant as to matters religious, had a strange feeling that these 
words applied to him, personally. They scored deeply into his soul. 
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“© England, England, let us pray for England. ... For more than fifty 
years I have been praying for her conversion. ... Perhaps one day God in 
His goodness will bring it back to the Faith... . Father Paul’s love of Christ. 


Crucified in the poor anticipated the gospel of social reform by two centuries.” 

“ Good evening, David,” cried a suave voice. 

Dave came to himself with a start, and he spun round. The waiting-room 
was empty, but at the open door there was a round, fat face with a hook nose 
and tiny bright eyes. 

“Oh! hello, Doc.” 

“ You're next—and the last, I hope.” 

“Ts this a friendly call,” went on the doctor, as Dave followed him into his 
consulting room, “ or—are you affecting to be sick ? You look well enough.” 

“1 suspect laryngitis. My throat feels like sandpaper. When I try to 
swallow—”’ 

“Suppose you undo that waistcoat of yours.” 

Dave began to comply. 

“And your shirt, too... . That’s right.” 5 

Dr. Burman adjusted his stethoscope, and manoeuvring the rubber nozzle- 
over David’s thorax, listened intently. He took off the instrument and exclaimed : 
“Ah!” Dave watched him anxiously. Then the doctor caught up Dave's 
wrist and felt his pulse. 

“Ts it? It isn’t—” stammered Reed. 

The doctor stuck a tiny thermometer into his patient’s mouth. 

“Hm!” he murmured, as he took it out and held it up for inspection. 
“Now, U’ll examine your throat. Ah! Just what I thought. You have been. 
smoking too much. You couldn’t even restrain yourself in my waiting-room.” 

“But, doc., I only smoke— ” 

“Look at the nicctine stains on your fingers. Listen! Your throat is in a 
terrible state. If you don’t cut out smokes completely for at least a fortnight, 
well, you'll think you're in hell.” 

David jumped. The doctor had recalled to his mind the article which he had 
been reading. 

“ Say, doc.,” he said, as he buttoned himself up, “‘T rather admire your —er— 
catholicity of taste in reading material.” 

“JT beg your pardon?” 

“T expected to see The Jewish World and the Zionist, and I wasn’t astonished 
to find Sports and Pastimes, but when I saw The Catholic Times 1 got rather 
a shock.” 

“And where did you see this Catholic paper?” 

“ Outside there, in your own waiting-room.” 

The doctor raised his eyebrows; then he smiled and shook his head. 

“No, my lad, I’m afraid you're mistaken.” 

“But I’m not mistaken. It’s there. I was reading it when you butted in. 

Dr. Burman looked incredulous. ‘ 

“Tl bet you a shilling anyway,” Dave challenged. 

“Tm not a betting-man,” replied the doctor, as he rose to his feet, “ but 
T’ll tell you what: if that paper you mention is there, I’ll consider Mrs. 
Heggarty’s bill settled; and she owes me ten shillings.” : 

They passed out together into the waiting-room. Dave began to rummage 
among the journals. He turned them upside down, picked them up and shook 
the leaves out of them; but of The Catholic Times there wasn’t a sign. 

“ That’s mighty queer!” mumbled Dave. 

“Hm! Perhaps I’d better examine your eyes?” suggested the doctor, 
with a smile. 

Dave flushed as he looked up. 
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“Tm not in the habit of ‘ seeing * things that aren’t to be seen” he cried, 
warmly. 

“Now, don’t get ‘Nazi’” chuckled the doctor. 

“ But, I tell you I was reading it. It was about—a Father Paul, and—and 
England, and—and. social reform and all that.” 

“Well, where is it now? We left the room empty, and no one had been 
in it since.” 

“T give it up.” 

“Ah! well,” sighed Dr. Burman, “I’m afraid Mrs. Heggarty will have to 
continue her instalments of tuppence per week. Come along, now, and I’ll give 
you your prescription.” 

Somehow, David could not get out of his mind the thought of. the elusive 
Catholic journal, nor the article which he had partly read. It was in this state 
of mind that he approached a fellow-clerk a few days later. 

“Say, Connolly,” he asked, ‘“ you’re a Roman Catholic! Who was the 
Apostle of the Crucified 2?” 

“Eh?” Connolly was rather taken aback. He had never expected such 
a question from a man like Reed. But it would never do to confess ignorance, 
so he racked his brains. “ Er—wasn’t it St. Paul of the Cross, who founded 
the Passionists ? ” 

“Don’t ask me. I’m seeking knowledge from you. Who are the Passionists, 
anyway ?” 

““ Here,” retaliated Connolly, “ who do you think I am, Reed? A Doctor 
of Theology? Every man to his trade. Just you go and take yourself to a 
priest, if you’re not merely flirting with the idea.” 

“Oh! Tm serious enough, but I can’t stick parsons. I can’t talk to them 
as I can talk to you.” 

“Priests aren’t parsons, my son. And, listen here, they’re not going to drag 
you into the Church by the scruff of your neck just because you show interest. - 
You'll have to convince them that you’re genuinely anxious to know the truth.” 

“T never said I was seeking conversion.” 

“No, but you're curious, and that’s the first step.” 

“Well —er— can you recommend anybody ? ” 

“Any priest would ke glad to give you information, but one of the best I 
know is Father O’Donough, the parish priest of St. Joseph’s. He is a living 
‘Father O’Flynn.’ You know how the old song goes : 

““* Here’s a health to you, Father O’Flynn ’,” bellowed the Irishman, heedless 
of the consequences : 

“* Slainte, and slainte, and slainte again ; 
“*Tenderest teacher and kindliest creature, and powerfullest preacher— 
““ Tn old Donegal ’.” 

Dave laughed, but his interest had been aroused. 

“Tf that’s his character,’ he said, “I’m sure I’ll take a fancy to him.” 

Rightly enough, Dave found that his colleague had not exaggerated. Father 
O’Donough was a lovable old priest with a red face and silvery hair, and he soon 
put Reed at his ease. When he left the Presbytery, Dave had promised. to attend 
the Converts’ Class at St. Joseph’s, and to pay a weekly visit to the parish priest 
for private instructions. 

The following Tuesday evening, Dave arrived at St. Joseph’s Church. With 
mingled interest and apprehensiveness, he looked around him. “ Very High 
Church ” was his first reflection. 

About a dozen couples, mostly young people, were kneeling in Our Lady’s 
Chapel. Reed joined them. Then Father O’Donough came along, and he gave 
them half-an-hour’s instruction in such a lucid and simple way that he immedi- 
ately endeared himself to the class. As they came out of church, Dave was 
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struck by the sight of a girl, who appeared to be alone. She was tall, slim and 
dark. Her face was a pale oval, and her eyes were twin pools, deep and sparkling. 
He fancied that he had seen her before somewhere. 

The next Tuesday he met her by accident as he was on his way to St. 
Joseph’s. She acknowledged him with a smile, so he entered into conversation. 

“Going to the class ?” 

“Yes, are you?” 

“Sure. I think Father O’ Donough is great.” 

“He is charming. I can’t imagine anyone that he couldn’t convert.” 

They came to a newsagent’s shop. 

“Will you pardon me a moment?’ Dave entered the shop. “ Did you 
get me that copy of The Catholic Times?” he asked the agent. 

“Yes, it came to-day.” 

Dave left the shop, glancing casually through the pages of The Catholic Times. 

“Oh!” cried the girl, who had waited for him, “‘ so you're a reader of The 
Catholic Times?” 

“ Well, I intend to be. This is my first copy. As a matter of,fact | owe my 
conversion entirely to this paper.” 

““That’s very interesting.” 

“Tl tell you; but, first of all, may I enquire your name?” 

“* Elsie Mellor.” 

Dave stared. 

“Tim Connolly’s fiance ?” 

The girl flushed: ‘Do you know Tim?” 

“Sure, I’m one of Tim’s colleagues, Dave Reed.” 

** And now for the story?” urged Miss Mellor. 

So Dave told the girl about the journal which he had been reading in the 
doctor’s surgery and which had mysteriously disappeared. 

The girl laughed when he finished. 

“T think I can explain the mystery.” 

ce You a 33. 

“Yes. Dr. Burman is our family doctor. About a fortnight or so ago, I 
came to tell him that mother had been taken ill. I was early. The waiting-room 
was open, so I went in, and I began to read my copy of The Catholic Times. 
Suddenly, I heard the doctor’s car pull up outside, and in my hurry to catch 
him before he passed into his consulting-room, I put down the paper and dashed 
outside. 

“Then, having given him the message, I forgot to return for my paper. It 
must have been an hour afterwards when it occurred to me. As you know, that 
journal isn’t as easy to get as a daily paper, and so I went back for it. Not 
wishing to call the doctor’s attention to my carelessness, I tip-toed along the 
lobby and into the waiting-room, which was empty. T secured the journal and 
crept out again. And that’s the end of my story. Does it fit the case?” 

“Tt dovetails in every way’ replied Dave, with a sigh of relief. “The only 
thing that puzzles me now is: to whom do I owe my conversion ? Dr. Burman ? 
Tim Connolly 2 Father O’Donough ? St. Paul of the Cross? or—Elsie Mellor ? ~ 

“To none of these, Mr. Reed,’ said the girl, wisely, “ but to the grace of 
God entirely.” 
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Spiritual Privileges 


All the promoters and supperters of this Magazine participate in the benefits of 434 Masses 
specially offered every year for benefactors, by the Passionist Fathers, as well as in the prayers 
and good works performed daily by all members of the Congregation of the Cross and Passion. 
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the Miracle 


Most Catholics have heard of the 
famous “ Miracle of St. Janua- 


be of f) apl es rius.” Here is a_ first-hand 


account by one who witnessed the 
eec000e200000¢ ()ooeocccc0cce0e liquefaction of the blood. of the 


COLMAN LADD martyr which takes place at Naples 


E remember the 
\X/ claim of the Nea- 
politans that to see 
their city was the consum- 
mation of earthly bliss— 
“See Naples and die!” 
Accordingly it was with high 
expectations we passed the 
guardian isles, Ischia and 
Capri, and entered the 
famous bay on an afternoon 
in early May. Vesuvius 
loomed on our right crowned 
with a fearful mass of fume 
and cloud. Spots of fair 
landscape gradually merged. 
into the compact city and 
we came to anchor with 
scarcely a thrill. There was 
something meteorologically 
awry. An average March 
setting will spoil any land- 
scape ; and thus it was our 
luck to approach Naples 
with spring long overdue, 
with a raw wind in our faces 
and ragged clouds here and 
there trailing rain or occa- 
sionally disclosing scant 
patches of Italian sky. 
There followed a night of 
sound repose. In the mean- 
SILVER BUST OF ST. JANUARIUS, time there was a shifting of 
Within it is the Martyr’s Head. scenes—a splendid vision 
was in the making. And when at sunrise we stepped out upon the balcony of 
our lodgings, there lay Bella Napoli utterly transformed in all the freshness of a 
May morning, under a clear mellow sky, and her grey, pink and saffron homes 
and albergos spread out in a far-sweeping crescent. 

But whatever of gripping natural beauty or of historic association Naples 
had to show—all this could wait. It was important that we verify the item 
we had chanced upon in our guide-book; namely, that the miraculo might be 
seen during the eight days beginning Saturday before the first Sunday in May. 
Here we were within the blessed period. But was it possible that our eyes were 
to be favoured with the sight of a miracle? We had learned that the famous 
relic of St. Januarius was exposed annually on his feast day, September 19, and 
during the octave, and on the feast of his Patronage, December 16, and that 
only on this latter occasion did the liquefaction of his blood ordinarily fail to 
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occur. Would our presence coincide with such a failure? Our first concern 
was how to witness this wonder at best advantage—how to circumvent the 
surging crowds—for surely one must be close at hand to obtain a satisfying view 
of the marvellous process. On the first day, therefore, we made only an 
exploratory pilgrimage to the great church of Santa Chiara. The liquefaction 
had already occurred. There was a hum of prayer and praise among the throng 
as the relic was passed along for veneration. 

On this occasion we ascertained that a close sight of the miracle could be 
obtained without penetrating the throng and striving for a favourable position. 
The illustration of St. Januarius’ chapel as here shown, is a view taken from a 
side portal in the main basilica. For a favourable view of the miracle one does 
not enter here, but directly from the street at the right of the main entrance 
through a small door leading to a sacristy. Neither ticket nor favour is required. 
And this for the greatest spectacle of its kind in the modern world ! 

One should, of course, previously inform oneself of the origin of this wonder. 
The Roman Breviary provides this information concisely. St. Januarius, bishop 
of Beneventum, during the persecution of Diocletian and Maximinian, early in 
the fourth century was summoned before Timothy, Governor of Campania, 
charged with professing the Christian faith. His trial took place at Nola, where, 
having constantly persevered through various forms of torture, he was cast into 
a fiery furnace, but without harm even to his very garments. The Governor 
enraged thereat, commanded that he be racked even to the dislocation of his 
limbs. Thence with his deacon and lector he was dragged before the chariot of 
the Governor to Pozzuoli. Here he was cast into a prison where there were others 
who had been sentenced to be thrown to the wild beasts. On the following day 
his sentence was carried out, but the beasts only cast themselves meekly at the 
feet of Januarius. Attributing all this to magic powers, Timothy ordered the 
beheadal of them all and forthwith was stricken blind. Through the prayer of 
the blessed Januarius he received back his sight, and at this marvel nearly five 
thousand embraced the faith. Nevertheless, the ungrateful Governor, rendered 
furious at the conversion of such a multitude, and fearful concerning the imperial 
decrees, renewed the order for the beheading of the holy bishop and his com- 
panions, which this time was executed. Following a divine admonition, the 
remains of St. Januarius, after resting for a time at Beneventum and Monte 
Vergine, were finally brought to Naples and aid in the major church there, where 
they have been rendered glorious by many miracles. Of these, most wonderful 
is that, whereby his blood, ordinarily congealed in a glass vial or flask, when 
brought close to the martyr’s head, in a marvellous manner liquefies and bubbles 
as if it had been but freshly shed. 

‘We returned to Santa Chiara the following morning about nine. In the 
ample sacristy the clergy had just begun to display the treasures, mostly in the 
form of episcopal vesture and regalia. There were many jewels and a wealth of 
gold brilliantly set in empurpled trays. One mitre alone contains 3,325 diamonds, 
168 rubies and 188 emeralds. The most precious of all the treasures, however, 
is the reliquary which contains the blood of the Saint. This reliquary may be 
best described, for the information of our readers, in the words of the Catholic 
Encyclopedia :—* In a silver reliquary, which in form and size somewhat suggests 
a small carriage lamp, two phials are enclosed. The lesser of these contains 
only traces of blood. The larger, which is a little flagon-shaped flask four inches 
in height and about two and a quarter inches in diameter, is normally more 
than half full of a dark and solid mass, absolutely opaque when held up to the 
light, and showing no displacement, when the reliquary is turned upside down. 
Both flasks seem to be so fixed in the lantern cavity of the reliquary by means 
of some hard, gummy substance that they are hermetically sealed. Moreover, 
owing to the fact that the dark mass in the flask is protected by two thicknesses 
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of glass it is presumably but little affected by the temperature of the surrounding 
air.” 

The vested clergy now carry the mitre, cope and pectoral cross with the 
reliquary containing the blood of the martyr which has congealed after yesterday’s 
vesper service, to the altar. The silver bust of the martyr containing his head 
is set on the platform before the altar at the gospel side. The bust is enrobed 
with the episcopal regalia. Immediately, a monsignor takes the reliquary and, 
facing the people, with a clerical attendant on his right and a civil official, 
representative of the municipality on his left, begins the invocations. Those 
who have followed from the sacristy are now grouped around the altar—ourselves: 
kneeling on the highest step, within arm’s reach and with a distinct view of the 
blessed vial. Clergy and people alternate in the invocations. The latter are 
quite rhythmic, being intoned by the members of a confraternity familiarly known 
as the Aunts of St. Januarius. 

At short intervals the vial is inverted and examined for signs of softening. 
At times it is brought as close to our eyes as this printed page. Only a dark, 


immovable, shellac-like substance appears. Sometimes the liquefaction takes 
place almost immedia- 


tely, sometimes there is 
a delay of an hour. On 
this occasion twenty-five 
minutes have elapsed 
when the monsignor 
pauses in anxious scru- 
tiny. Slowly his austere 
features are transformed 
into a gentle smile; he 
extends the reliquary to 
the lay attendant to he- 
hold; the latter nods 
affirmatively and an- 
nounces: “J/ miraculo e 
jatio,’ “the miracle has 
happened,” and with a 
wave of a handkerchief, 
signals to the organist. 
While the tumultuous 
eee of the Te Deum CHAPEL OF ST. JANUARIUS. 
ee anipned “ithe “rclic In this chapel, the relic of the Saint is preserved. 
quary was presented to us for our veneration. There was no hurry—it was 
held there for our leisurely admiration as though there were not hundreds 
@waiting—and there we beheld the limpid, ruddy contents responsive to every 
movement—even the inversion—of the vial. 

Fervently then did we join in that solemn hymn. 

Such a perennial marvel could not have escaped the attention of a critical 
scientific world. Accordingly the pilgrim to the shrine of St. Januarius should 
Enow that the phenomenon has been examined under every conceivable natural 
aspect and still remains a mystery to the scientist. There is the general 
hypothesis that the vial contains some other substance sensitive to fusion. Such 
‘usion would, of course, take place at a uniform temperature. But the authentic 
records show the liquefaction occurring over the wide range of six degrees 
centigrade. There is much variation both in the quantity of the transformed 
Mood and in the manner of the liquefaction. At times the vial is quite filled 
with blood; on some occasions there is a very gradual softening or melting, 
®gain it is accompanied by violent bubbling. All this has naturally suggested 
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the application of the two most infallible scientific tests: the scales and the 
spectroscope. ‘The scales showed a corresponding variation in weight and the 
spectroscope indicated the presence of blood. Professor Sperindeo gives the 
calculations in these experiments carried out in twelve decimal figures. 

Our space does not allow us to quote the favourable testimony regarding 
the miracle, of men of every phase of belief. Even Voltaire was so impressed 
by it as to take up its defence against Addison and other Protestant writers. 
Dumas observed: “Is this a secret preserved by the canons of the Treasury 
from generation to generation from the fourth century to our time? Such a 
‘tradition would be more miraculous than the miracle itself.” 

We cite Professor Sperindeo’s conclusions : 

A. “The hypotheses advanced at different epochs and based upon diverse 
principles are inadmissable, because under the same conditions the blood of St. 
Januarius and the substances proposed show altogether different characteristics. 

(OtarereM Neves spectroscope, an instrument infallible in its delicate research, has 
demonstrated on evidence that the substance presented in this case, is actual 


blood: and that this spectrum is not to be confounded with that of the 
pirocarminio no matter how closely it may resemble it. 

D. “Wherefore, since congealed blood can never be liquefied we are forced 
to admit that there is here’ something not natural. A 

‘ Moreover, we do not wish to be blind or to pose as blind. Neither do we 
care to give an inconclusive negation to the facts in evidence, as others have 
dared to do who were urged by other motives. It is for the scientist to verify 
the truth, for the ignorant and perverse to deny i. 

“Therefore we repeat, and with greater emphasis, that the miracle of St. 
Januarius, regardless of all other evidence, must be believed on scientific grounds 


alone.” 
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Communion 


O dearest Jesus, Thou hast come 

From height of heaven to my poor home 
To live in me—in me alone 

And make my heart Thine Altar-throne ! 


Ten billion thanks I humbly give 
Ten billion times that Thou dost live 
Within my soul to-day 

That soul indeed a very heaven 
For all the favours Thou hast given 
To me the lowliest and the least 
Invited to Thy Paschal Feast ! 


O teach me love this Heavenly Bread 

In rich profusion round me spread 

The which I eat, as Thou hast said 

Tho’ more unworthy, sore afraid 
Immortal God, Thou hast not made! 

Yet in Thy love I find a faith 

Which shall not fail me down to death— 
Since Thou, dear Christ, for this my plea 
Wilt worthy make unworthy me ! 


And give me, Lord, the will to pray 
To grow in grace from day to day ; 

To keep Thee as my Friend and Guide, 
Whate’er the stress of life betide— 

The while I trudge that narrow road 


Which Thou, my God, hath traced in Blood: 
That Blood which I have drunk to-day 
When Thine own Body spotless lay 

Upon this poor polluted clay 

That shrinking, sinks in deepest dread 
While all my soul craves angel Bread 
Within the white Host’s spotless round 
Where creature hath Creator found ! 


And, O dear God, remember this 

I bid Thee welcome with a kiss 

As that disciple weleomes Thee 
Blood-drenched from out Thine agony ! 
When night, fond mother, weeping dew 
In silence came and softly drew 

A filmy veil of violet blue 

To hide the traitor’s deed from view 
That mortal eye might never see 

The sadness of Gethsemane ! 


Fond Father Christ, and Brother too, 
Be with me in whate’er I do 

That all my deeds be done for You 
And all my years be always new ! 
Oh, help me, hold me, bind me fast 
That I be faithful till the last 
Dread moment of my life is past 
Lest seeking self, another day 

I kiss, O Lord, and then betray ! 


E. P. Dowtine. 


Toods -~ 


d ml A practical little article which will 
give every reader food for thought. 
an an hers What happens you, when you get 
up in the morning feeling “ fed- 
up” with things in general 2 
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ICARY VU. ANGEL 


ON’T you sometimes feel when you awake in the morning—‘‘ Nothing 

D new to-day—just the same old grind,”’ and because of the consciousness 

that there is the “same old grind” to go through, get up discontented, 

make a mere apology for a morning offering or prayer, and so go downstairs 
to face the world, your world, with a frown ? 


You may grumble about the breakfast, and perhaps hurt the feelings of 


somebody dear and gentle who has cooked it for you, or you may snap at one 
of the children for what amounted to nothing. You may be cross with the maid, 
and so send her about the new day with “her back up against it.’ 

The remedy is in your own hands. Commence the day, let your very first 
thought be, with Our Lord. If the thought of the “same old day, etc.” even 
approaches your waking mind, banish it at once with the thought of Jesus. 
Send your first waking thoughts to the Tabernacle where He has been alone all 
night, and whisper to Him the few words of love which mean so much to Him, 
and for which He waits so eagerly, then you will find the Microbe of Discontent 
has not had a chance to get his nasty little sting in, and you are up and dressing 
good-humouredly and your household gear will be well-oiled, and your maid 
will bear smiling witness to your efficacy as mistress, or your husband or wife 
look on you with renewed love, and your children eat their breakfast and go 
their ways happily because “ everything is all right.’”” Yow commence the day 
in your house, whichever member of the family you may be—if each of us clung 
to that idea how many happier days there would be for everybody. 

To commence wrong is to go on more wrongly, and to end up badly. It 
means a day of chaos instead of a day of content. But to commence happily, 
the right way, means you arrive at evening time, when the family is united 
again, fresh and smiling and ready for whatever is going, because of the old, 
eld saying: “Your happy heart goes all the way, your sad one wearies in a 
mile-o.” The only way for a Catholic heart to be happy through everything 
is to have constant recourse to the Sacred Heart, especially in the Blessed 
Sacrament of the Altar. 

“ Well begun is half done,” is another trite saying with much truth wrapped 
=p in it—so begin the day well by making recourse to the Sacred Heart at once, 
almost before your eyes are opened, before you have time to see whether the day 
% going to be wet or fine, or good or bad, before you have time for a single 
Gssentient thought, or a single little grumble. Then you will have begun well, 
end will go on well until the evening brings you peaceful sleep. 

It is a pity when we let our own petty troubles make us moody and irritable 
®e others, who, after all, have no part in causing those troubles. Very often a 
mether with a headache will, quite without realising it, vent the pain of that 
Reedache on her children or maid; a husband beset by cares of the City, and 
| Semmething which did not work according to plan, may come home and snap at 
wee or children, or even be rude to his neighbour, for nothing—just “ letting-off 
Seam” A young girl, disappointed of her evening’s pleasure through illness 
ef ber escort, or a girl friend’s defaulting, may make the whole house miserable 
wi the evening by her moody ways and manners. 

Te all such cases the fault is laid on the shoulders to which it does not belong. 
Me nearly every case the fault is with the Snapper or misery-maker, why ? 


D 
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Because he or she laid too much stress and importance on one particular thing, 
and so magnified it that it was out of proportion with the rest of life, out of tune— 
and so the whole family, or the nearest-comer, gets the hardship of listening 
to the discordance! Much better to think a little. If you have a headache, 
offer it to the Sacred Heart for the sinners of the world, or the dying. If your 
City plans or any others have gone agley, think of the many times we have 
gone contrary to the plans of the Divine Master, have crossed His Will—and 
“ got-off ” almost scot-free. We owe Him so much, that surely we can offer 
Him such disappointments and disturbances, and rid our system of the prick 
of it all by referring everything to Him. 

If the young girl with a grievance would turn into church on her way home 
for just two minutes, and even if she has no conscious prayer to offer Him, would 
sit or kneel there, and let His Love flow over her, how could she afterwards go 
home to snap at a tired mother, uneasy little brother, or poor, hard-working maid ? 

We ought to think of how our dear Lord put everything on one side for the 
sake of others. On the way to Calvary he forgot his own trouhle and pain to 
comfort the women of Jerusalem—on the Cross, with nails through His Hands 
and Feet, and great thorns pressing into His Sacred Head, with His Body, already 
wearied and full of pain through the scourging, the carrying,of the Cross, the falls 
by the roadside, fastened to the wooden Cross, He yet had unselfishness to listen 
to the poor repentant thief, to put His own pain on one side to reassure the 
man who turned to Him at last. 

Many of us are so selfish, so unutterably selfish, that the whole of life, every- 
day life, and the tiny things which go to constitute it, forms a sort of dance of 
the hours, or dance of the atoms, which converge and play about ourselves. We 
never seem to think that almost similar atoms are dancing round each person 
with whom we come in contact, and some of their atoms may be more formidable 
than ours! Some of the pricks they have to bear are worse than ours, and 
perhaps if ours were analysed in the clear light of neutral eyes, ours would be no 
pricks at all—might even be small blessings in disguise. We think the cost of 
living is too high ; we worry because we have no spare cash ; we fidget because 
the neighbours do things we don’t like; we expostulate because a maid or even 
a relative does not wait on us exactly as we like; we groan because we have a 
headache ; we explode because somebody picked a favourite rose, instead of 
leaving it for us to pick; we fume because somebody knocks over a vase and 
it breaks, or because the clatter of crockery from the kitchen indicates a tea-cup 
or dinner-plate gone. But when it is all boiled down none of it matters! There 
are plenty more teacups in the shops, and dinner-plates, and even if the broken 
vase is a priceless one, it will all be the same when you are in your grave, the 
you that frets now, and your soul is in Purgatory regretting the wasted time 
here below. 

How much better to be philosophic, and train our fretted nerves to behave 
themselves serenely ; and although we can’t do this alone, our human nature 
irks us too much, we can do all things in Christ. If we implore His help and His 
Mother’s and Saints’, we shall get it, and all our crumpled rose-leaves smooth 
out for us! 

We have so much to be thankful for, we are like the Princess who had to 
sleep on a bed with a pea under the mattress, or was it seven mattresses she 
had? I forget now, but she had a beautiful bed, all downy pillows and cushions. 
but still that one pea underneath everything fretted her, and hurt her pampered 
body. So with us—we have the sun to warm us, and to give splendour to our 
trees and fields and lands! We have rain to cool the temperature, to water the 
earth, to give drinks to the thirsty flowers; we have colour and beauty of 
nature, we have butterflies, and winter berries, we have birds and dragon-flies. 
we have grain waving in the sun—even the meanest street gets a chance of some 
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sunshine- sometimes, and bricks and mortar take on newer tints under the 
influence of the sun’s rays. Snow—that great beautifier, lends a mantle of 
loveliness even to the slums—we have so much to think about and be thankful 
for, and yet we find the pea—in our case it might be that we were going to the 
“ Pictures ” and some chance caller prevents us, so we miss the picture we wanted 
to see. But there are scores of pictures, and except that the arrangement of 
them is different, and the settings, the essential pictures are the same. The same 
old triangle, the same old rescuer—nothing is new in cinema-land, as yet. 

Or our “ pea’? may be a headache, but we have a bed, and an aspirin, a cup 
of tea, and can take an hour’s respite from life—and perhaps use some of the 
hour for a dip into the Imitation or some other book which will help us to relegate 
our little headache to its right proportions. The poor, hungry man on the 
embankment may have a splitting headache: he has no aspirin, no tea, and. 
probably an empty stomach, and a heart devoid of hope—and often, worse still— 
devoid of religion—truly no hope where there is no belief in God, so we are much 
better off than he. Some of us might like to obviate our own headache by going 
in search of such a man or woman and giving them temporary relief ! 

Our “ pea” may be a disappointment over a frock, but we can think of the 
women to whom a new frock, of any kind, once in twenty years might be like 
a rainbow stretching across her horizon with bright and beautiful’ glory. So 
many of us fuss and fume over the little things which do not matter, and surely 
clothing is one of the things which matter least ! 

Let us go out of our way to be kind to everybody, from the greatest we meet 
during life to the lowest, and if we can succeed, if at the end of even one day we 
have not offended in charity, have not been unkind to one person in thought or 
word or deed, we have something wonderful to offer Our Lord before we go to 
sleep—a crystal vase filled with Love, glowing and pulsing like a human heart— 
its every facet sparkling and reflecting loveliness—brimming over with its love, 
and not one drop of crude water, or one smear of slime or dirt to defile it. Look 
again! Like a human heart I said! It is a human heart, made in the likeness 
of God’s Heart, and, because it was emptied of self, now filled to the brim with 
His Love, which He has poured in. Thanks to God for His glorious mercy ! 
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My Window 


Lines written when lying in Hospital. 


From my window where I’m lying, the early morning sun, 

Has changed to crimson splendour the chimneys one by one, 

And window panes, old, cracked, and soiled, reflect back golden rays, 
Recalling fairy palaces of happy childish days. 


From my window where I’m lying, from the crowded street below, 
Come the angry shouts of women, of tramping to and fro, 

While loud above the noise and din, fall on my straining ears, 
The city children’s voices, fretful, shrill, or full of fears. 


From my window where I’m lying, I can see the evening star, 

And I think upon the one the shepherds followed from afar, 

And my thoughts go back to days long past, when hope was by my side, 
Till my restless spirit finds a peace, in the quiet of eventide. 


For I know that to the weary, to the sad, and those in pain, 

The morning sun will rise and beautify their lives again, 

Until at length the day will dawn. when the toiler’s work shall cease, 
And the sick will sleep in painless sleep, within God’s house of peace. 


D. M. A. 


Mer. EDUARD MARTINEZ DALMAU, GC.P. 


Bishop of Cienfeugos, Cuba. 


Paul’s, and was later nominated Professor 
of Church History at the Passionist Inter- 
national College on the Coelian. In 1925, 
he returned to Cuba, but ill-health hindered 
his activities in the ministry. For some 
time he acted as Professor of Sacred 
Scripture at the St. Charles Seminary, 
Habana, until his health was restored to 
normal and he could resume the active 
life of a Passionist missionary. As already 
recorded in The Cross, he was consecrated 
Bishop by His Excellency the Apostolic 
Nuncio to Cuba, Mgr. José Caruana. 


Mer. RAPHAEL Faaerano was born at 
Salice Salentino (Brindisi), on January 
28th, 1877. Professed as a Passionist in 
1894, he was ordained in 1903. Having 
filled various offices of trust in the Congre- 
gation he was elected Provincial in 1925 ; 
and six years later he became Master of 
Novices in the Retreat at Laurignano. 
The ceremony of his episcopal consecration 
took place on April 19th, 1936, in the 
Collegiate Church of Manduria. The 
consecrating prelate was Mgr. Robert 
Nogara, Archbishop of Cosenza, assisted 
by Mgr. Antonio di Tommaso, Bishop of 
Oria, and Mgr. John Baptist Peruzzo, 
C.P., Bishop of Agrigentum. 
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Through the courtesy of the Editor of 
Il Crocifisso (Rome) we are enabled to 
publish photographs of two  recently- 
consecrated Passionist Bishops, whose Sees 
are in Cuba and Italy respectively. 

Mer. Epuarpo Martrnez Datmat, 
C.P., who was consecrated Bishop of Cien- 
fuegos, Cuba, on December 21st, 1935, 
was born at Habana, Cuba, on June 29th, 
1893. In 1899, he migrated with his 
parents to Spain, where he was a pupil at 
the Sacred Heart College, Barcelona, 
directed by the Jesuit Fathers. Whilst 
still a youth, he entered the Passionist 
Novitiate at Gaviria (Guipuzcoa) and was 
professed on September 12th, 1909, being 
then only sixteen years of age. It is 
interesting to note that in the following 
year, his father, Dr. Cecilio Martinez, 
translated and published a popular Spanish 
‘Life’? of Blessed Gemma  Galgani. 
Having completed his studies at SS. John 
and Paul’s, Rome, the future Bishop was 
raised to the priesthood in 1915. For two 
years he taught theology at SS. John and 


Mer. EUGENIO FAGGIANO, C.P. 
Bishop of Cariati, Italy 
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the jewellers, were minus a valuable emerald necklace. 

As he spurted down the kerb to his waiting car, stuffing the necklace-case 
into his pocket, Mike Halliday’s heart was pounding uncomfortably in his throat. 
He leaped into his 8 h.p. Ford, threw in the clutch, and shot away from the 
kerb. 

Behind him he heard the commotion his smash-and-grab had occasioned. 
The sounds died away as he threaded his way through the traffic. The raid had 
been planned with elaborate care; everything had been timed to a nicety. 

He now concentrated on getting away as quickly as possible. When a traffic 
policeman stopped the Ford, he threw a hurried glance behind him, half-expecting 
to see a car coming tearing along in pursuit. With a feeling of relief he saw the 
road. clear. 

He was off again. His excitement began to die down. But now and then 
a thrill of exultation came over him. Close on five hundred pounds’ worth was 
reposing snugly in his jacket pocket. £500! For a moment’s work. Of course, 
he told himself, he wouldn’t get that much from the “fence” to whom he would 
later sell the necklace. He’d be lucky if he got a hundred. Still, even a hundred 
would compensate him for the risk he had run. 

He smiled smugly. Were all his “jobs” as easy he would be well satisfied. 
Coming into the suburbs. Free from the irritating points-policemen, he pressed 
down the accelerator. Out now on the new arterial road he opened the throttle 
still more. The speedometer needle crept round from forty to forty-five—to 
fifty—to fifty-five miles an hour. 

The low hum of his.tyres on the tar-macadamed road echoed the song of 
triumph that was singing in the heart of Mike Halliday. 

He had been driving for some twenty minutes, Riel hitting up sixty 
miles an hour on the straight and dropping back to fifteen at the sharp bends. 

He backed up a narrow side-lane, and from the tool-box took two number- 
plates bearing the same number. After a swift but careful look around to make 
sure he was unobserved, it was the work of very few minutes to change the 
number-plates. He threw the two exchanged identification-plates into a muddy 
ditch. They sank. 

Carefully he drove out on to the main road again. Then he was roaring along, 
under changed number-plates—comparatively unmarked. If anyone had taken 
his old number. . . . He chuckled. 

Night was beginning to fall. He made up his mind to stop at some farmhouse, 
rather than run the risk of possible detection at a hotel. 

He branched off the main road and was on a reasonably good by-road. 
Occasionally he passed small clusters of homesteads ; but to stop at one of these 
was not to his liking. He wanted a house off the beaten track, as it were. A 
house where strangers rarely went. Certainly, a house to which the tentacles 
of the law would never come in search of a smash-and-grab raider. 

He cut off the by-road and drove along a road that was little more than a 
sart-track. Bumping and lurching over the uneven surface, he espied eventually 
his hayen—a solitary blink of light in a world of blackness. 


 Paiee was a crashing of breaking glass, a fui seizure—and Hoffman’s, 
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As he approached, his headlights picked out nearly every detail of the white- 
washed cottage, from the thatched roof to the rough, cobbled fronting which 
ran the length of the house. : 

Mike Halliday stopped the car, switched off the headlights and put on the 
dimmers, and transferred the necklace-case to his inside pocket. 

He stepped out of the car and rapped the door. 

“ Good-night, ma’am,” said Halliday, doffing his hat to the middle-aged 
woman who answered his knock. ‘I wonder if I could impose upon your 
hospitality to give me shelter for the night.” 

“Ye want a bed and a bit o’ something to eat, eh? Come in, sir, and 
welcome.” 

Mike Halliday entered the lamp-lighted kitchen. 

“Gimme your hat, sir. This is my husband, Pat Casey.’ 

“Tam very happy to know you, Mr. Casey. My name’s Hall,” lied Halliday. 
“Mike Hall.” 

The unintelligible grunt the farmer gave as they shook hands might have 
meant anything. “ 

“T sincerely hope I’m not putting you good folk about,” went on Halliday, 
smoothly. 

The emphatic denial which Mrs. Casey gave, put him at his ease. 

He sat on the chair which tne woman had dusted with her apron. 

“ Pat, blow up the fire while I wet Mr. Hall a sup o’ tay.” 

While Pat Casey turned the wheel-bellows, conversation turned from one 
topic to another: the weather, sport, the state of the country, and from the 
last-named to America. : 

From the Caseys, Mike Halliday learned that the bed in which he would 
sleep to-night had been occupied by their only son, Tim, who had emigrated 
to the United States. 

“A grand country, indeed,” echoed Mike Halliday. ‘“‘I was several years 
in the States.” 

He did not mention that he had been forced to leave England and go there. 

While he ate his simple supper, he talked fluently of New York, with the 
manner of one who is sure of his ground. 

Assured that his car would be all right where it was until the morning, 
Halliday said he would like to retire. Whereupon Pat Casey lit a candle and 
led the way to his guest’s room. i 

“What time d’ye want to be wakened at, Mr. Hall?” inquired Pat, setting 
down the candlestick. 

“ Oh, at seven o’clock or thereabouts. I should like to be on my way again 
about half-past seven.” 

“Tt'll be dark at that time. D’ye not think ye’d better wait till Hh 

“Er, no. I have an important engagement which cannot wait.’ - 

Pat Casey became apologetic. 

“ Well, good-night t’ye, Mr. Hall. Ye’ve a good, clean, warm bed to lie in— ” 

“Tm quite sure of that,’ smiled Halliday. “ Good-night.” 

Pat Casey departed. 

Immediately he had closed the door, Mike Halliday picked up a heavy chair 
and placed the back of it quietly under the door-handle. Then, after putting the 
necklace-case under his pillow, he undressed, blew out the candle, and got into bed. 

He lay with his face to the wall against which the bed was placed, reviewing 
in swift succession the events of the day. Then he slept. 

His dreams were disturbed by visions of pursuit. In the all-seeing way of 
a dreamer, he saw a car laden with policemen creep slowly up on his. 

He was bent low over the steering-wheel. Desperately he gave his engine all 
the petrol it could consume. 
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Trees appeared to whizz by. The road seemed a broad white ribbon that 
was being irresistibly pulled from below his flying wheels. 

Still the police car crept up—inexorably. He coaxed another ounce of speed 
out of his ear. 

Roaring along, the omniscient dreamer saw a sign-post which betokened a 
horseshoe bend. 

Horrified, the dreamer tried to warn the man at the wheel. Too late. There - 
was a shrieking of tortured brakes. 

The hedge rushed up to meet the bonnet of the Ford. For a heart-sickening 
moment the car was canted. An inarticulate scream rose to his throat. His 
eyes opened wide in terror... . 

Wide-eyed, he stared at an image across the narrow room, an image that 
was vivid, luminescent. Out of the utter blackness of the room it shone down 
on him with a ghostly light, the glowing representation of the head of Christ, 
crowned with thorns. 

Each thorn stood out distinctly against the ghostly green background. The 
features of the thorn-crowned Man were not present in full—only suggested : 
the eyes, cheeks, and lower lip. Yet the whole was very striking. 

Coming out of a fear-stricken sleep, the effect of this apparition on Mike 
Halliday’s imagination was startling. A dozen thoughts flashed through his 
mind with the speed of which only thought is capable. But predominant over 
them all was the one which told him that this was intended as a warning. 

“ For the sins of men have I suffered.’”” Unconsciously he paraphrased the 
words of the prophet Isaias as he lay staring at the luminous image across the 
room. They kept drumming in his mind with the persistence and rhythmic 
beats of a trip-hammer. 

“ For the sins... For the sins of men... For the sins of men have I suffered.” 

Years before, Mike Halliday had heard these words. That was before his 
mother had died; before he had taken to his career of crime; before he had 
forsaken holy Mass, Confession and Communion, and all things which stood 
for religion. 

He turned away from the luminous representation of the thorn-pierced head 
of Christ. Yet, try as he would, he could not get the sight of it out of his mind. 

He tossed and. twisted. The bed on which he lay became, to his excited 
imagination, a bed of thorns. 

His Gethsemane was followed by a wave of shame that was akin to sorrow ; 
true sorrow; the sorrow that at Confession purges the soul and purifies it in the 
sight of God. His mind swept over the misdeeds of his past life. And sub- 
consciously the words of Christ came flooding back to him: “Come to me all 
you that labour and are burdened and I will refresh you.”” He was comforted thereby. 

He got up and prayed: the prayers he had not recited for many a year. 
Great was the solace he drew from them. He rose from his knees, stronger 
mentally and quietly confident. 

A number of sounds from the kitchen caught his ear. Mrs. Casey was lighting 
the fire. 

He dressed in the dark, every now and then looking at the luminous picture 
of the Crown of Thorns. Each time he looked at it he breathed a prayer, a 
halting prayer. Gone was his glibness of tongue; but in his heart was a sorrow 
that could not be plumbed. 

He took the chair softly away from below the door-handle. 

“ Good-mornin’, Mr. Hall. Did ye sleep well?” 

“ Er—yes, thanks, Mrs. Casey. By the way, could you let me have a small 
piece of brown paper and a bit of string?” 
bo * * * * 

That evening by the five o’clock post, the General Manager of Hoffman’s, 
the jewellers, received a small parcel containing the emerald necklace. Within 
the case on a slip of paper were the cryptic words: ‘The Crown of Thorns.” 
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CIRCUMSTANCES OF THE PASSION AND CONSEQUENCES. 


XXI—Jxrsvus BEFORE HEROD : THEN PILATE CAN FIND NO FAULT IN Him. 


e venue of the trial to Herod, Jesus was 


taken to the fortress on Mount Sion, once the palace of the Maccabees, but just 
now occupied by Herod and his court. The way to it lay through the city, but 
in distance, it was a longer journey than that to Calvary. 

Tt was between eight and nine o’clock when the Centurion and. soldiers, 
accompanied by some chief priests and councillors, representatives of the 
Sanhedrim, were admitted to Herod, and Jesus put on trial for the fifth time 
this morning. . 

Herod Antipas, son of Herod the Great, was 
He had been educated in Rome while detained there as a hostage for his father’s 
good behaviour, and. had acquired all the vices and none of the virtues of pagan 
Rome. On his return and accession to the dominion of Galilee, his adulterous 
and incestuous relations with Herodias, his murders of his own children, and his 
drunken orgies, made him infamous. . 

“ And Herod, seeing Jesus, was very glad; for he was desirous of a long 
time to see Him, because he had heard many things of Him ” (Luke, XXIII, 8). 

The pleasure and respect with which Herod received Jesus in presence of 
his court must have been particularly annoying to the chief priests and scribes, 
whom Herod haughtily ignored, and whom therefore his courtiers despised. 

“Herod hoped to see some sign (miracle) wrought by Him and he questioned 
Him in many words” (Luke, XXIII, 9). But Jesus knew his shallow heart, 
nor would He forget that this pampered tyrant and grossly immoral monster 
had beheaded John the Baptist to satisfy the vengeance of an adulterous queen. 
“ Jesus answered him nothing,” for He knew that Herod had long ago stifled 

conscience and had no religion nor belief in a future life; was a drunkard, a 
slave to impurity, and utterly selfish ; he had neither the ability nor the inclina- 
tion to enter into the trial as Pilate had done. When he found that Jesus would 
not speak to him, he turned the proceedings into a farce : “ And Herod and his 
court set Him at nought, and mocked Him, putting on Him a white garment.” 

This mockery outraged the priests and scribes; it. was all right for them 
to mock Him, blindfold and spit upon Him, but for Herod and his court to mock 
their Prisoner was to throw ridicule on them, their Council and their sentence 
of death. Strenuously but vainly “ they stood earnestly accusing Him,’’ Herod 
only laughed, and sent them back with Jesus clad in a white garment, and a 
friendly message to Pilate. 

The morning was now well advanced, and great crowds joined the procession 


as it returned through the streets. Many more priests, now free from the 
Temple duties, were waiting for it, so it was a mighty throng that now entered 
the courtyard of Antonia as for the second time before Pilate, and for the siath 


time that morning, Jesus was placed on trial ! 


When Pilate adroitly changed th 


a fickle and vicious character. 
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The Governor, although probably annoyed at having to resume the trial, 
felt himself strengthened by Herod’s dismissal of the case, and as he was 
favourably disposed towards Jesus, he determined to put a stop to the vexatious 
insistence of these Jews, by discharging their Prisoner forthwith. He came out 
on the balcony and summoned Jesus up to him. 

So beside Pilate and in full view of the people, Jesus stood forth. Weary, 
He must have been, and foot-sore; His face soiled with sweat, blood and dust. 
His hair dishevelled, His hands tied—and that shining white robe of mockery, 
with its gold embroidery, too short to cover the hot, bleeding, dusty feet. 

“Then Pilate calling together the chief priests and the magistrates and the 
people, said to them: ‘You have presented unto me this Man as one who 
perverteth the people. And behold I, having examined Him before you, find 
no cause in this Man in the things wherein you accuse Him. No, nor Herod 
neither. For I sent you to him: and behold nothing worthy of death is done 
to Him’” (Luke XXIII, 14-15). 

Had Pilate then proceeded to act on the evidence and according to his own 
and Herod’s judgment, Jesus should have been acquitted, but he was considering 
his own interests. Pilate himself, was not a Roman, but an Italian of plebeian 
birth who had pushed his way up, and married into the Imperial family: He 
was barely fitted for his position and had all he could do to keep it. Twice 
before this he had been in conflict with the Jews, and had caused much bloodshed : 
for which he had been severely reprimanded by Caesar. With this in mind, he 
tried to be more prudent and conciliatory. 

By this time the Jews beneath him were raging ; the whole courtyard was 
in tumult; Pilate had to do or say something to placate them, so he said to 
them: “TI will chastise (scourge) Him therefore, and release Him ” (Luke, 
XXIII, 16). 

The quick-witted, wily Jews saw at once that Pilate had yielded an important 
point and they had gained one. If Jesus was innocent why scourge Him? So 
they pressed forward their demands more fiercely than ever. 

But Pilate hesitated .... he would not proceed with the scourging yet.... 
he had other resources by which he would try to uphold his authority and 
save Jesus. 

i THEMES FOR THOUGHT. 

Herod wanted to see a miracle. The frivolous craving for a new sensation. 

Disappointed, he turned Jesus into ridicule, and the court mocked Him. 

But Herod did not condemn Jesus; this Jewish king testified to His innocence. 

Pilate thus upheld, declared he could find no guilt in Him. 

But to placate the Jews and save his authority, he offered a compromise. 

That weakness was another step to his downfall before their will. 


PRAYER. 

O Lord Jesus Christ ‘‘ whose magnificence is elevated above the heavens,’ the Jews 
accused Thee, a Roman Governor hesitated to acquit Thee, a dissolute king and his craven 
court laughed at Thee, but Thine innocence and holiness were thereby all the more vindicated. 

Grant to us who love and honour Thee, a great constancy against those that afflict us. 
The foolish of this world esteem a virtuous life as madness, and hold Thy followers in derision ; 
but we choose to be numbered among Thy servants, and cast in our lot with the saints. 

Enlighten us to see what is right and strengthen us to do it. 

Save us from weak compromises; permit us not to yield to any injustice; and should 
we suffer for it here, reward us in eternity. 

5 REV. FR. HUBERT, C.P. 


A ST EPR VS EI SEPA NE BOE EE ETAT EES ORR E 
NAMES OF DECEASED. 
Michael Doyle (Father of V. Rev. Fr. Cronan, C.P.), Sister M. Padua Flanagan, Hugh 
Kennedy, George O’Carroll, Delia O’Carroll, Patrick Joseph Colgan, Elizabeth Grey, Rose 
Byrne, Henry M’Shane, Edmond Bourke. 
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Christ Stills the G&empest 


* Then rising up, He commanded the winds and the sea: and there came 
a great calm” (Matt. VIIT, 26). 


Sea Romilies: 


“ They that go down to the sea in 


Ghe Ship: Ghe Sea: ships, doing business upon the 
€] St great waters: these have seen the 
Re orm works of the Lord, and His 
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Ps. 106, 23/24: : 
JOHN 2X. SIMON, O.S.M. 


I. THE SHIP. 


“And Jesus, going into the ship desired him to draw back a little from the land. 
And sitting He taught the multitudes out of the ship.’—(LuKn. 5/3). 


HE restless sea with its ever-tossing, insecure, temporary surface, is the 
fit symbol of time with its continual movement and change. As each 
drop of water in the sea ever moves to a different place, so man’s life 

changes continually for better or for worse, with every second of time. By 
contrast the firm shore may well stand for unchanging eternity—stable, 
permanent, secure. 

As the voyager starts from the firm land and braves for some days the 
unpredictable storms and perils of the tossing sea, not to dwell thereon, but only 
in order to reach the coasts of a more delectable country—so does each man 
set out from the eternal decrees of God’s foreknowledge and power, to cross the 
time-sea of earthly life for a few years, in order to reach the ever-happy land 
of eternity. For, “we have here no abiding home but seek one which is to 
come’ (Heb. XIII, 14). 

But, which ship of many shall man choose to bear him safely over the tide 
of time? That which the Master Voyager in time, Christ Himself, did choose— 
the ship of Peter. Let men, like Christ, “‘ go into the ship which was Simon’s.” 
Thence alone does Christ ‘‘ teach the multitudes”? the way of salvation. And 
Peter's ship going ever forward on the sea of time, gathering therefrom the souls 
of men in the disciples’ nets to bear them safely to the shore of eternity, is the 
Church—prefigured by that first great ship, the ark of Noah, wherein were 
gathered the living creatures of many varieties that perished not in the great 
Flood—which latter symbolized the world as deluged by original sin.” 

Christ Himself drew out but ‘a little from the shore” in Peter’s boat, to 
imdicate mystically that His direct and immediate mission was but to the narrow 
circle of Palestinian Jewry (‘I am not sent except to the lost sheep of The 
House of Israel”: (Matt. XV, 25) and for the short space of His own lifetime. 
Sat to Peter and his companions, “‘ Fishers of men ” (Mark I, 17) was given 
she world-broad and time-long majestic mandate: ‘‘ Launch out into the deep, 
eed let down your nets” (Matt. V, 4)—repeated unfiguratively in the parting 
@ junction: ‘Going, therefore, teach ye all nations .... and, lo! I am with 
ee all days, even to the consummation of the world!” (Matt. XXVIII, 19-20). 
Per. ~ the Kingdom of Heaven,” the Church, is indeed “ like to a net cast into 
= sea” of time, from Peter’s ship, ‘‘ and gathering together all kinds of fishes ” 
)Mett. XIII, 47-50).—the souls of men of every clime and race, rich and poor, 
@ed and bad, worthy and unworthy . And at the end of time when Christ shall 
=2mm be described “standing on the shore” of near eternity (‘for they were 
et far from the land” (John XXI, 8), then shall Simon Peter again ‘“‘ go up” 
=e the ship “and draw the net to land, full of great fishes, one hundred and 
liter-three” (John XXI, 11). And there, “ sitting by the shore,’ on the 
_ Segment Day, “they shall choose the good into vessels, but the bad they shall 
est forth” (Matt. XIII, 48). 

| am thankful to Thee, O Lord, maker of the land and sea, that Thou in 
 s merey hast granted me to traverse the troubled waters of this life in the 
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safe barque of Peter; that through Thy mercy I have not, like Thy prophet 
Jonas, in error taken “a ship going to Tarsis,’ away “from the face of the 
Lord” (Jon. I, 3) for, on the day of Thy wrath ‘‘ with a violent wind Thou shalt 
break in Pieces the ships of Tarsis”’ (Ps. 47/8). Help me so to live in Thy 
Church that upon arrival at the shore of eternity in the hour of death, I may 
not be “cast forth,” but rather chosen with the good to have a part in that 
ever-blissful land. 


Il. THE SEA. 


“Tf I take my wings early in the morning and dwell in the uttermost parts of the 
sea—even there also shall Thy hand lead-me, and Thy right hand shall hold me.’— 
(Ps. 138/9-10). 


“ They that go down to the sea in ships, doing business upon the great waters, 
these have seen the works of the Lord, and His wonders in the great deep ” 
(Ps. 106/23-24). The ocean’s immensity makes men reflect upon the Divine 
Omnipotence, and the utter dependence of man upon it. With the crash of 
every wave there resound again the words of God to Job: 

“Who shut up the sea with doors, when it broke forth as issuing from the 
womb ? ‘e 

“Where wast thou when I made a cloud the garment thereof, and wrapped 
it in mist as in swaddling bands?... . 

“T set My barriers around it, and hemmed it in with bars and doors. And 
I said: ‘Thus far shalt thou come, and shalt go no farther: here shalt thou 
break thy swelling waves’ (Job XXXVIII, 8-11). 

Above the head of the ocean voyager hangs the great vaulted intangible 
abyss of air and sky ; beneath his feet is that other abyss of gurgling, moving 
waters. On the line of contact and battle between these two blind gigantic 
powers of nature, man is suspended upon a fragile air-bubble. If it burst, can 
he seize the sea? Or will the air afford his foot a resting place? No! To 
God alone, Who made and commands the winds and the sea” (Matt. VIII, 26) 
can he call for succour and support: “ Lord, save me!” (Matt. XIV, 30). And 
He Who of old walked upon the waves of the sea of Galilee, whose fluid waters 
became to His feet a road immobile as the adamantine rock on the mountainside, 
He alone then can stretch out His right hand, as He did once to Peter sinking, 
to carry to safety him who is being submerged by the blind violence of Nature. 
“O thou of little faith, why shouldst thou doubt?” 

They who sail the seas must cling to the hem of God’s providence. *‘ He sayeth 
the word—and a hurricane rises: and the waves of the sea are lifted up. (The 
mariners) mount up to the heavens, and sink down to the depths. Their souls 
are dissolved with illness. They are troubled and reel like drunken men; and 
all their skill avails them naught. Then they cry to the Lord in their affliction— 
and He bringeth them out of their distress. He turns the hurricane into a 
breeze, and the tossing waves are stilled. And they rejoice because of the calm— 
and He brings them to the desired haven” (Ps. 106/25-30). 

Truly, in testimony of God’s omnipotence and all-presence, 


“The tides have lifted up, O Lord; the tides have lifted up their voice ! 

“The tides have lifted up their waves, with the noise of many waters ! 

‘* Wonderful are thé surges of the sea: wonderful is the Lord on High!” 
—(Ps. 92/3-4). 


Praise, therefore, ‘‘ O ye sea and rivers, bless the Lord ! ” (Dan. III) in Whom, 
as in an ocean of goodness and power, “ we live and move and have our being ~ 
(Acts XVII/28). Grant me, then, O Thou Who dost command “ the waters that 
are under heaven to be gathered together into one place’ (Gen. I, 9) one day 
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to be gathered with the rest of Thy Holy Ones upon the “ sea of glass like to 
crystal,” which lies calm throughout the endless stretches of eternity in the sight 
of Thy Throne (Apoc. IV, 6). 


Ill. THE STORM. 
* And behold a great tempest arose in the sea, so that the boat was covered with 

waves. But He was asleep.”’—(Matt. VIII, 24). 

Often the little barque of each individual’s life for many a year sails tranquilly 
along across the sea of time, as did the disciples’ boat long ago across Genesareth 
towards the sunset hills of Basan. Then unexpectedly, suddenly, a squall bursts 
down. The bitter waters of sorrow and suffering rise in great waves which 
would fain break and engulf the frail man-fashioned planks of our life plan. 
We had depended upon the fair winds of Divine favour to waft us always thus 
easily onward to life’s goal. But these are gone, and instead our sails of striving 
are buffeted and torn by sudden sirrocos of hellish fury. The clear sky of God’s 
smiling bounty is all at once dark and lowering with black clouds of temptation, 
humiliation, despair. Our companions, our very helpers and pilots, are them- 
selves huddled cowering aghast at our misfortunes, no better than Job’s 
counsellors. We are ready to cry out to God: ‘‘ Thou hast cast me forth into 
the deep, into the abyss of the sea; the flood hath compassed me; all Thy 
billows and waves have passed over me! The waters (of tribulation) swirled 
about me even to my life. The abyss hath closed over me; the sea hath 
covered my head!” (Jon. II, 4-6). 

And meantime, where is He Whom we ever carried as guest during the placid 
days of life’s voyage? Can our enemies taunt us, as they did the Psalmist of 
old: “Where is thy God?” (Ps. 41/4). Has Christ left and abandoned us ? 
Must our soul, too, cry out in death anguish: “ My God, my God, why hast 
Thou forsaken me?” (Matt. XXVII, 46). 

No, He has not abandoned us, any more than He has abandoned the little 
craft of the disciples on Genesareth Lake, where “‘ He was in the stern of the ship, 
sleeping upon a cushion ” (Mark IV, 37). And there, whilst His eyes were closed 
and His body slept, nevertheless His Divinity was cognisant of all the turmoil 
of the storm, as well as of the fear in the hearts of the disciples. And, why was 
Christ thus asleep at this crisis? In order to elicit acts of confidence and trust 
in His Divine providential dispositions and power. For, “ He that hath brought 
the evils upon you, He shall deliver you. ... Be of good comfort, and cry to 
the Lord. For you shall be remembered by Him .... As it was your mind to 
go astray from God, so, when you return again, you shall seek Him ten times 
as much. For, He that hath brought the evils upon you, shall bring you 
everlasting joy again with your salvation.” 

By the storms of temptation and suffering which sometimes threaten to wreck 
eur life’s craft, does the Master bring us back to a realization of His presence 
among us: “ Because my soul is bowed down upon me, therefore shall I be 
mindful of Thee!” (Ps. 41/7). But we, with all our memories of His earlier 
goodness to us, will not cry in despairing scepticism: ‘‘ Master, doth it not 
concern Thee that we perish?” (Mark IV, 38). None the less the weakness 
ef our human nature will make us also call upon Him in our anguish: “ Lord, 
save us, we perish!” (Matt. VIII, 25). We will rouse Him with our prayer, 
bumble, trustful petition, resigned always to the ways and means which His 
Divine wisdom sees best for us, lest we too deserve the rebuke: “ Why are ye 
tearful, O ye of little faith ?”” (Matt. VIII, 26). And then, before we realise it, 
He will have commanded the winds of passions and the seas of suffering, and 
im our souls too, as that evening upon Lake Genesareth, there will have come 
~a great calm.” And when we look about us once more, perhaps we shall 
wnderstand that the storm, through which we passed in such travail of 
mind, has indeed more speedily brought us closer to the haven of our destiny. 


Some Churches 


The Church of the Minerva is the 
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HE Church of 8. Maria sopra Minerva stands as a thing apart from the 
rest of the mediaeval churches in Rome. It is the only church of any 
antiquity that can be called Gothic, and it is Gothic only in the broadest 

sense of the word. The Italians were very little influenced by the gigantic wave 
of Gothic feeling that swept Europe in the Middle Ages. This was to them an 
alien influence from the barbaric North, and they had their own traditions in 
architecture which they could never forget, for they were surrounded by the 
monuments of the past. In the north of Italy various efforts in the Gothic 
style were essayed, but these were not native. The Basilica of St. Francis at 
Assisi, the 8. Petronio at Bologna, the Duomo at Milan and at Florence, stand 
out as the chief Gothic buildings in Italy. But in every case it is the influence 
of German architects or German Friars that shows itself at work: and even 
in these cases it is a very modified Gothic, an Italian Gothic if you will, making 
huge concessions to the Italian taste, and far removed from the Gothic of the 
English and North French cathedrals. The two styles—Roman and Gothic— 
are direct negations of each other. The Roman aims at horizontal lines, flat 
roofs, and blank walls, with small windows high up under the roof, so that the 
hot rays of the sun may fall on the wall opposite and not on the worshipping 
crowd. Great spaces are covered with the least possible expenditure. The 
Gothic style contradicts this on every point. Perpendicular lines take the place 
of horizontal, coloured windows swallow up walls, complicated side chapels 
surround the sanctuary as a crown of thorns, the columns climb up and up to 
the pointed roof, and on the exterior the buttresses ever ascend to the steep rise 
of the roof and cluster together to form steeples which strive to lose themselves. 
in the very sky. 

For a time the Italians, or their German overlords, attempted the Gothic 
manner, but the Renaissance and the study of antiquity brought them back to. 
a sense of their own native greatness, and a few churches and public buildings. 
in the north of Italy, where the German influence was naturally greater, are all 
that witness to this passing phase. 

In Rome this slight aberration in the native taste was scarcely felt at all, 
and the Church of 8. Maria sopra Minerva is the only example. But in the 
wilderness of Romanesque basilicas and baroque churches that is the real Rome 
this one Gothic church is to the traveller from the North a welcome oasis. It 
is called the Minerva because it was built on the ruins of the Temple of Minerva 
which Pompey caused to be erected to commemorate his victories in Asia, in the 
first century B.C. There was established on this spot a convent of Greek nuns, 
built by Pope Zachary in 750. Then it was handed over to the Dominican Friars, 
who were at S. Sabina, by Pope Gregory XI in 1370, and reconstructed to suit 
their needs. The interior was thoroughly overhauled about 1850. The columns 
were covered with what looks like rare marble—I believe the technical term is 
“scagliola,” and denotes a covering of stucco to represent solid marble—and 
the roof was painted in bright colours in which a rich blue predominates. 

The chief shrine is that of St. Catherine, behind the High Altar. She died 
in Rome, having completed her great mission of persuading the Pope to leave 
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Avignon and return to Rome. The room where she lodged and where she died 
is still shown behind the main sacristy. 

There is also a side chapel, adorned with a carved wooden figure of the 
Crucified Christ. This, it is asserted, is the only known carving of the painter 
Giotto, the frescoist of Assisi and Padua. Some authorities dispute the authorship 
of the carving, and there the question may stay as far as we are concerned. 
Of undoubted authenticity, however, is the life-size marble statue of the Risen 
Christ by Michelangelo, which stands at the right of the High Altar. There are 
also tombs of Popes Leo X and Clement VII and various other Dominican nota- 
bilities, There are frescoes by Filippino Lippi, and tombs by Mino da Fiesole 
and Verrocchio. “[here are many other monuments and paintings by lesser- 
known artists, but those I have mentioned are of the first order, and make the 
Minerva a treasury of art to be seen by all visitors to Rome. 

Many historical events have been staged within the walls of the Minerva. 
It was here that Galileo recanted his errors arising from the new system of 
astronomy in 1633. The Archconfraternity of the Blessed Sacrament was first 
founded by the Dominican, Father Thomas Stella, in this church. Indeed, it 
might be claimed that corporate devotion to the Blessed Sacrament began in the- 
Dominican Church of the Minerva, and radiated thence throughout the whole 
world. But this is a big matter, and cannot be adequately treated in a short 
article. 

In a little passage, easily overlooked, leading from the transept to a door 
on the left of the Choir, is a flat stone on which, in the simplest lines possible, 
is sculptured the figure of a Dominican monk. There is an inscription at his 
feet: ‘‘ Hic jacet Ven. Pictor Fr. Joannis de Florentia ordinis Praedicatorum ” 
(* Here lies the Venerable Painter, Brother John of Florence, Dominican ae 
This is the tomb of Beato Fra Angelico, the monk of St. Mark’s, Florence, who 
painted Heaven for us with an inspired brush. His work is seen principally 
in the Museum of St. Mark’s, formerly the Monastery, both in fresco and in 
panelled altar-pieces. He was summoned to Rome by Pope Nicholas V to paint 
the walls of the Papal Chapel in the Vatican, and while working on this died 
in Rome in 1455, in the monastery adjoining the Minerva. 

I like to think that Fra Angelico and Raphael lie not very far from one 
another—the one inshis convent at one side of the Piazza della Minerva, the other 
in the Pantheon a few yards away. I like to think also that I once remembered 
the Angelic Painter’s anniversary, and sprinkled red roses on his cold stone. 
But I should shave hated to have been seen by the other pilgrims from England 
or Ireland carrying a bunch of roses through the streets of Rome. It would 
have seemed so un-Gothic to them. 
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Passion Pictures in fational Gallery 


Guiseppe Bazzani’s works are now divided between the National Gallery in Dublin and 
that of Copenhagen, says the Irish Times, in a recent issue. Only four of his pictures exist, 
and they are four scenes from the Passion. Two of them are in Copenhagen, and now the 
other two have been acquired by the National Gallery, where they are now on view. They 
are “The Carrying of the Cross” and ‘‘The Descent from the Cross.” Guiseppe Bazzani 
belonged to Mantua—his period being 1690-1769. He was a scholar of Giovani Conti, but 
le imitated the style followed by Reubens in Italy. A hurried glance at these two pictures 
recalled the Italian Art Exhibition in London in 1930. In ‘“‘ The Carrying of the Cross” the 
artist has given us the blue which, according to tradition, the old Italian masters ground down 
*urguoises and sapphires to produce. It is a very striking picture this, with its predominant 
blue in that scene on the Via Dolorosa—the blue garments of the holy woman, the blue stream, 
and the blue hills beyond. 

The other picture, which represents the Descent from the Cross, is more subdued in colouring. 

At Mantua and the neighbouring convents Guiseppe Bazzani, the Italian painter, executed 
many frescoes which can still be seen. 
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Ghou Art Love! 


Lord, Thou art Love: Let great ones seek to find, 
In solitary cave or cloistered cell, ; 

Thy mystic grandeurs, fathomless, austere, 

For me, it is enough, that Thou art Love. 

Lord, Thou art Love. In justice, we are banished, 
From Thy sweet presence until Thou shalt call. 
Yet do I picture Thee, in lonely aeons, 

Across the vista of the years unborn. 

Ubiquitous, omnipotent Perfection, 

Viewing Thy works in uncreated Time. 

Considering Man, Thy image and reflection, 
Stratum of earth until illumed by Thee, 

With puny self-assertion, blindly thwarting— 
Glorious plans of grand beatitude. 

Then, Justice having countenanced his exile, 

Love overwhelmed Thee for his sorry state. 5 
Divine compassion for Thy children, banished 

Ere yet they know their cataclysmic loss. 
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: 
Piercingly sweet a crystal tone re-echoes, | 
Across the timeless emptiness of space, { 
Until all Heaven rings with the clarion pleading, 
: ‘* Father forgive—They know not what they do!” 
Then didst Thou stoop, with pitying condescension, 
Calling the world to rest within Thy hand, 
And with paternal tenderness exquisite, 
Trace on its surface lineaments divine. 
Thus nature waked in colour, light and beauty, 
Imprinted with the wonder that is Thine, 
Whilst Love prodigious multiplied its marvels, 
Lest one soul pass unseeing and untouched, 
Meteor of fire: Infinitesimal floweret : 
Majestic rushing torrent : Night birds song :— | 
Translucent, shimmering water: Star flowered meadow : 
Sunlight and shadow, friendship trust and love. 
To each, Thy breath caressing whispered softly, 
‘““ Adown the labyrinthine years to be, 
Lest_he should blindly miss his way, poor wanderer, 
Lo Thou, and thou, shall speak to him of Me!” 


In secret joy I walk, with Thee beside me, 
Beholding beauty, colour, light and song, 

Knowing Thee share the sudden tender rapture, 
Which fills me as I mark Thy signs of Love, 

Thy gifts are poured into my hands, o’erflowing, 

I hold them to my heart in gratitude 

And kiss the Hand dispensing light or shadow, 
There is no suffering Lord—For Thou dost Love. © 
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Lord, Thou art Love. Thy suppliant, I beseech Thee, 
Accept my childish love for Thee, and Thine. 
Blessing again, with Father’s understanding, 

The treasures which You hid, for me to find. 

Take from my hands the toys I should not cherish, 
Lead Thou my footsteps where-so-e’er You will, 

In trust I cling, and fear not Thou wilt loose me. 
Thy weakness, and Thy strength is, Thou art Love. 


Lapy Marre Branp. 
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Kthna Carbery, famed Irish poet, 
gave her best to her country. In 


An lrish ~ 


car Si 0 ger @ country of womanly women she 


was remarkable as a woman : and 
00000000000 (F)vo00s0ccc0000a m a land of poets her genius and 
her artistry won widespread recog- 
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ER real name was Anna Johnston, but she is known to the world as 

H Ethna Carbery, the name behind which she hid her identity as a poet 

and writer. The world found her out, however, and the fame she never 

ence sought smiled on her fully, throwing her name into relief against the 

background of her native hills, casting a glory about it that distinguishes it 
among the names of poets who went before and after. 

Tn a country of womanly women she was remarkable as a woman, and in 
a country of poets she was remarkable as a poet. Very few there are who have 
not heard of her, and fewer still there are who, having heard of her, have not 
loved her. Like her beloved Ireland, of whose destiny she was ever optimistic, 
ever glimpsing the slender spears of the dawn of its freedom glimmering through 
the overhanging sky, she was specially gifted by God: and endowing her He 
endowed Ireland. For Ethna Carbery gave her best to her country: every 
heart-beat of hers was spent in its service: each poem of hers, each story, is a 
spontaneous expression of a beautiful mind ever aglow with the twin flames of 
Paith and Patriotism. 

She had, too, the wonderful gift of loving combined with the gift of being 
loved. 

“Ach! sure it was the oddest thing under the sun, how many of us who 
never had the luck to split lips with her, loved her after only seeing her walk 
the streets,” declared a poor old woman from a back street in Donegal. 

“ Who could help loving her whose face visioned a mind that, in itself, was 
one of the grandest God ever created ?—an enchanted pleasance full of fragrance 
and sweet sounds, full of rainbow-tinted thoughts which she winged with words 
of melody and sent flying to the four corners of Kirinn. Ay, and far beyond. 
Listen to what a day-labourer on the streets of a Pacific coast city wrote :— 

“The Four Winds of Hirinn (a collection of Ethna Carbery’s poems) is my 
companion going to work these days. When I am resting under a wall at lunch 
time I am reading it. God bless the beautiful heart of her who left us these 
beautiful messages. =: 

And “God bless her!” was echoed in many other letters of appreciation 
received. from all parts of the world. 

Ethna Carbery’s childhood and girlhood were spent by Belfast Lough. Her 
childhood became saturated with the traditions of Donegal, the birthplace of 
her mother, who it was filled the child’s soul with a love of “the wind-swept 
heather and grey glens of Donegal.” 

To her, Donegal was a land of romance ; its hero, Red Hugh, her hero. And 
long after, when her name was well known in the literary world, when from her 
home in Glencoe she penned the poems “that wrote themselves,” she visited 
Donegal for the first time. That was in the harvest of 1898, when, with her 
sister and her friend, Alice Milligan, that other Belfast poet, she came in 
connection with a Feis. 

She and Alice Milligan were then editing the Shan Van Vocht, a little 
magazine founded by these two girls in a day when the blind had been drawn 
ever Ireland’s hopes; when all patriotic work seemed to have been arrested. 

Parnell had just died, and faith in the longed-for dawn was on the ebb. 
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The most ardent workers in Ireland’s cause seemed disheartened. And then 
the lamp of hope was raised aloft. The Shan Van Vocht stirred and heartened 
the scattered Gaels; it paved the path for the spread of the Gaelic League ; 
it proved like a signal in the wilderness. 

In far-away Mexico, whither he had wandered, the signal was recognised by 
Tomas Ban O’Concannon, and hearkening to it he relinquished golden prospects 
and returned to help on the good cause with both pen and purse. He was one 
of many willing helpers, including Seamus MacManus, a young schoolmaster, 
poet and writer, whose fearless patriotism urged him into teaching his pupils 
the history of their country—a crime in those days when English laws were trying 
to blot out the Celtic past. And so, in the fall of 98, this mountainy boy bade 
farewell to his native hills and went to America. Three months later, in the 
Shan Van Vocht the poem—‘ Paistin Fionn ”—appeared ‘under the initials 
“ B.D.M.”, and not until three years later did he discover that the author was 
Ethna Carbery herself. 


“OQ, Paistin Fionn, but it vexed her sore, - 
The day you turned from your mother’s door 
For the wide grey sea, and the strife and din 
That lie beyond where the ships go in. 

o 
Then, Paistin Fionn, come back, come back— 
A homebound bird o’er the glancing track ; 
A door is open—the hearth is red— 
And our love is calling you, dear Fair Head.” 


And Paistin did return, though not until he had established himself in the 
American literary world. Two years after his return he brought Ethna Carbery 
with him to his mountains—to the hills of her heart of which she sang :-— 


** Hills 0’ my heart ! 
I have come to you at calling of my one love and only, 
T have left behind the cruel scarlet wind of the east, 
The hearth of my fathers wanting me is lonely, 
And empty is the place I filled at gathering of the feast... .” 


‘* Hills o’ my heart ! 
For the sake of the yellow head that drew me wandering over, 
Your misty crests from my own home where sorrow bided then, 
I set my seven blessings on your kindly heather cover, 
On every starry moorland loch, and every shadowy glen— 
Hills 0’ my heart.” 


And here in her Donegal home the fountain of her inspiration bubbled and 
flowed over. And because she completed more than ai life’s work in a short 
time, God called her in her young womanhood on April 2, 1902. To quote her 
own lines written about another : 

“God made her, loved her, found her true... .” 
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€or the Canonisation of Blessed Gemma Galgani. 


By the special direction of Most Rev. Fr. Titus, C.P., General of the Passionists, our readers 
are invited to send their offerigs towards the Canonisation of BI. Gemma Galgani. All such 
offerings will be acknowledged in The Cross and will be forwarded to Rome by the Managing 
Editor. Since the last list, the following sums have been received :— 

K. & W. C. (Belfast) 3/-; M. D. (Belfast) 2/6; Anon. (Dublin) 1/6. 


Offerings may be sent to The Managing Editor, The Cross, Mount Argus, Dublin. 


A Shrine ~ 


Many churches possess beautiful 


G Gy Calvary shrines which remind the 

abvicg IN? W2 ales pilgrim of the Sacrifice of the 
Cross. Here is a glimpse of 
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Michael’s Church, Conway 
REV. FATHER EDMUND, C.P. 


RAVELLERS to London by the Irish 

Mail are well acquainted with the 
massive stone walls of Conway 
Castle, one of the most prominent land- 
marks of the journey through North Wales. 
Indeed, at one point the line passes through 
the walls just before it crosses the River 
Conway by a peculiar iron tubular bridge, 
designed by Robert Stephenson. But how 
many of these travellers are aware that 
Conway has other claims to notice? For 
in this little North Wales town is a shrine 
of the Faith well worthy of a visit. Here, 
in the grounds of the church in the shadow 
of Conway’s ancient castle, are a Lourdes 
Grotto, a majestic Calvary, Stations of the 
Cross which are unique in workmanship 
and design. It is Wales’ newest shrine, 
and already it is attracting pilgrims from 
far and near. A chat with the genial 
parish priest of Conway, Fr. P. McCullagh, 
elicited many interesting details regarding 
the origin and growth of Conway’s shrine. 

During the past four or five years, St. 

Michael’s Church has been making Catholic 
history. The spacious grounds which 
surround the church slope gently down- 
wards to the ancient wall of the city. In 
the south wall of the church a picturesque 
Lourdes Grotto has been erected. Designed 
by Signor Rinvolucri, a noted Catholic 
architect resident in Conway, this Grotto 
was blessed by the late Bishop of Menevia 
in 1931. It is of the same dimensions as the great French shrine, and to non- 
Catholic visitors especially, it is a never-failing source of interest. 

Ideally situated against a background of crenellated battlements and turrets 
is the magnificent Calvary, which meets the eye of every pilgrim as he enters 
the church grounds. Carved in white Carrara marble, and weighing some six 
tons. the grouping and posture of the figures around the Cross make a deep 
impression upon the visitor. The whole group is supported upon a solid marble 
base, which weighs over four tons. 

Although placed in a prominent position, so that its beauty is enhanced by 
its splendid isolation, the Calvary is really the Twelfth Station in Conway’s 
unique Via Dolorosa. Surely few shrines can offer such a vision of beauty as 
that presented by those carved slabs of Carrara marble affixed to the walls of 
Conway Castle. The wall itself is scheduled as an ancient monument, yet the 
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THE CALVARY, 
Conway, N. Wales. 
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persistence of Fr. McCullagh secured the requisite permission to have these 
half-ton blocks of marble affixed to its age-blackened surface so as to tell the 
story of the Redemption. 

Beautifully carved from designs by Signor Rinvolucri, these Stations satisfy 
the artistic taste of the connoisseur whilst inspiring fervent devotion to the more 
simple and unlettered members of the flock. Most of the Stations have been 
presented to Conway by various benefactors; one in particular always arouses 
interest and comment amongst the visitors—it is the Third Station, which bears 
oo : “Presented by the Staff of Hospitals’ Trust, Dublin.” Well done, : 

ublin ! 

At the entrance to the church-grounds is an inscription in English and 
Welsh: “To Jesus through Mary: At Jesw trwy Mair.” The fulfilment of 
that promise cannot fail to strike the observant traveller as he passes from the 
Lourdes Grotto to the Stations of the Cross and thence to the Calvary. It is 
of interest too to see how the Faith is coming back to Conway. 

In Lancaster Square, in the centre of the town is a statue of the great Welsh 
ruler, Llewelyn, who founded the Abbey of Aberconway in 1184. «He was buried. 
there, but at the dissolution of the monasteries, his remains were disinterred and. 


THE LOURDES GROTTO AND CALVARY, CONWAY. 
The Stations of the Gross have been erected on the Gastle Wal! to the left. 


removed to Llanrwst. A stone’s throw away is the “ Plas Mawr,” a splendidly- 
preserved example of Tudor domestic architecture, with quaint panelled rooms 
and ornamented ceilings. The curious visitor may also see in Conway what is 
reputed to be the smallest house in Great Britain. At the pre-Reformation 
church of St. Mary, worthy of notice on account of its strange mixture of archi- 
tectural styles, tourists often pause in the south porch to see the grave immor- 
talised in Wordsworth’s poem “ We are Seven.” But the memory of these 
curiosities quickly fades, whilst the impression left by Stations and Calvary at 
Conway is deep and lasting. 

One word more! Fr. McCullagh remarked that he often gets letters from 
prospective visitors enquiring how to get to Conway. From Llandudno Junction, 
where all the main-line trains stop, it is only a few minutes’ walk to Conway 
across the beautiful Telford suspension bridge. From most of the North Wales’ 
resorts frequent bus services render Conway easy of access. And when you do 
visit Conway, you might remember that Fr. McCullagh is now faced with the 
urgent need of providing a school for his fast-growing flock. Of course he will 
get it eventually—but if you helped him he would have it all the sooner. 


Gried by ~ 


Jack picked up a wallet on the 

bes road. It contained nearly two 
aed em ptation hundred pounds in notes. The 
temptation was almost overwhelm- 
ing, but Jack emerged unscathed 


K. CRAWLEY from the ordeal par ioe ar 
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it was Father Ryan, no mistaking his cheerful voice and joking manner. 

Since he first fell in love with Mary O’Malley, and that was a very 
long time ago, Jack Smith was always ready for a little teasing from Father 
Ryan, and usually had just as cheerful an answer. To-day, however, Jack 
looked worried, and the face he turned to the priest was serious as he replied : 
“Oh! Father, I’m afraid I’m losing heart—it gets more difficult every day to 
get work.” “Come, Jack, that’s not like you. We will see what prayer will 
do about it. If you and Mary come to Mass each morning and start a Novena 
together, I will remember you in Masses, too,” Fr. Ryan promised. 

“Thank you, Father—that is kind of you. Yes, we will start the novena 
together. If I had a permanent job we could get married—Mary is no longer 
needed at home, and as you know, Father, my two brothers are earning.’ 

“ Yes, I should like to see you married. But I’m sure something will come 
out of the novena. Well, I must be going now—and don’t forget that I will be 
looking forward to a large slice of the wedding cake! ” 

“ Allright !’? Jack laughed back at him. Then, as the idea commended itself 
to him more and more, Jack called down to Mary’s house to tell her of Fr. 
Ryan’s suggestion. 

Next morning both were at Mass together, and for each of nine mornings 
after that they came to Mass and received Holy Communion for the work they 
both wanted so much. They prayed fervently, and Fr. Ryan kept faithfully 
to his promise. Still there seemed to be no hope of any work, and the days 
were passing quickly. Even the temporary work during the rush period in 
Clarke’s Stores was now being done by others—and Jack had been so sure that 
he would get a place there. Mary was very disappointed, too, that he had 
failed once more. It would have kept him from being as despondent as he was 
lately. Why, only the other day, Mary thought, he had said that if he did not 
get work soon he ,would go to England. Tears came to Mary’s eyes as she 
thought what that would mean. A long separation and then—Jack might return 
worse than he went—or perhaps he might never return, which would be harder 
still to bear. 

The ninth day of the novena dawned bright and sunny. The birds sang 
merrily in the trees, the bees hummed busily from flower to flower, while the 
lazy butterflies glistened and shone in the sunlight. A profusion of multi-coloured 
roses filled the church with a sweet aroma, and everybody seemed happy— 
everybody but Jack and Mary. Jack seemed more down-hearted than usual 
this morning. Even the blue skies and bright sunshine did not help to cheer 
him; and after Mass, when he had left Mary at her own house, he decided to 
go home by a longer route than usual. He was in no hurry home, neither was 
he hungry for his breakfast. He wanted to be alone with his thoughts, to puzzle 
eut how he could get enough of money to go to England. He was tired of this 
endless waiting for work, and he was sure that Mary must be getting tired of 
it. too. Anyhow, he thought, it was not fair to her to be keeping her engaged 
to a man who had no employment of any sort. The best thing he could do was 
to break off the engagement and go to England. There he might find something 
to do—anyhow, there would always be enough to keep and support himself, 


a ares Jack, when are we going to have that wedding?” Of course, 
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and really it did not matter much what happened him when Mary would no+ 
be with him. 

He was so deep in thought that he got quite a start when he struck his foot 
against something that jingled like silver. Looking down, he saw a large wallet 
full of bank-notes. There must have been at least two hundred pounds and 
about ten shillings in silver in it, he calculated quickly. It was the silver that 
made the jingle; but for that he might have passed the wallet unnoticed. He 
glanced quickly around him—there was no one on the road but himself, so no 
one could have seen him pick it up. He could, therefore, safely keep it for 
himself, he decided. He wondered if there was a name anywhere—yes, there 
was “ Mr. Clarke” printed neatly in one corner. It was, of course, Mr. Clarke 
of the Stores, Jack thought. Well, that decided him. Mr. Clarke would hardly 
miss two hundred pounds, whereas he could do so much with it. He could still 
go to England, but now he would be able to take Mary over with him. It would 
be having a little revenge, too, on Mr. Clarke for not letting him have some 
work during the rush period. He wondered he had not thought of having his 
revenge before. Yes, he mused on, it would be so nice taking, Mary to England 
with him. Why, only a few minutes ago he had been thinking of breaking-off 
the engagement, but he really could never do that, be loved her too much. Then 
suddenly he thought of the Mass they had been at together only a little while ago 
and the Holy Communion they had received. Could he keep the money after 
receiving Holy Communion only such a short time before? And even if he did 
keep it, would Mary come with him to England, their way being paid with 
stolen money ? Of course, she would not—he was silly to entertain the thought 
for even a moment. Could he, then, go alone and pretend later he had earned 
it? For fully three minutes more the struggle lasted, and then Jack came up 
victorious. The money was going to be brought back to Mr. Clarke now, 
immediately. He even started to run lest he would have time to change his 
mind again. 

He reached the Stores, panting for breath, and was shown into an office. 
Mr. Clarke looked up smiling, from his work. : 

“ Well, Jack, this is an early visit! ’’ he remarked, as he beckoned him to 
a chair. But Jack did not sit down. In a few tumbled phrases he told the 
whole story about finding the wallet and wanting to run away with the money. 
Mr. Clarke was listening attentively. At first he was rather puzzled, but as Jack 
continued, he smiled understandingly. He offered Jack no reward, however. 
He just took the wallet, thanked him, glanced carelessly at the bundle of notes, 
and then said: ‘‘ Jack, will you come to see me again this evening, I want 
you to meet a friend of mine—and by the way, please bring Mary with you.” 

“Do you mean y—you want to see M—Mary, too?” Jack stammered in 
his astonishment. 

“ Well—yes—good news is so much better when you get it first-hand, you 
know—and now ‘till this evening, good-bye.”’ Smiling pleasantly, he dismissed. 
Jack. 5 

* * * * * 

That evening when they both called to see Mr. Clarke, Mary and Jack were 
surprised to find Fr. Ryan, and with him a man they recognised as Mr. Barry, 
the owner of ‘“‘ Palm Groves,” a large estate about six miles away. 

“ Well, Jack,’ Mr. Clarke said, after the greetings and introductions were — 
over, “ I’ve been telling Mr. Barry about you. He is going abroad for two years 
and he wants someone he can trust as manager while he is away. Whoever he 
engages will remain in his service as gatekeeper on his return. I thought, Jack, 
that you would like the place.” 

‘And if you take this job you may be manager of “ Palm Groves ” most of 
the time, as I have decided on spending the rest of my life abroad, except for a 
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few months during the summer,” interrupted Mr. Barry, before Jack had time 
to answer. “Of course, you understand,” he continued, ‘‘ you will have a free 
house and the use of the land, besides the salary. You can keep poultry and do 
a little farming.’ : 

“Oh, thank you so much! I really don’t deserve this—especially after this 
morning,’ Jack stammered, looking unbelievingly from one to the other. 

“ After this morning!” Mr. Barry smiled. “I think that is why you would 
suit me so well. Mr. Clarke told me about the finding of the wallet—you see, 
I want a very honest man, and one who can overcome temptation.” 


Mary looked very much as if she wanted to cry with happiness. She would,’ 


perhaps, have’done so but that Fr. Ryan announced in the jolly, half-teasing 
yoice they had grown to know so well : 

“There is a slight objection, however,” he said. ‘‘ Mr. Barry would prefer 
a married man so that he would be saved the extra trouble of finding a 
manageress—but I think you will save him that trouble, Jack,” and amid happy 
laughter, he added: “I hope you won’t forget that large slice of cake for me.” 
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&he Seven Dolours of Mary 
( ) 


DEVOTION OF THE MONTH 


Behold the youthful Mother 
The Virgin undefiled, 

In all her radiant beauty 
Rejoicing in her Child. 

When lo! the sword of sorrow 
Is poised above her head 

By the words of Simeon 

Her soul is pierced with dread. 


O gentle, holy Joseph, The sun is quenched in heaven 
What causes thee such fear ? And life in Mary’s heart, 

And in the night’s still silence, Her Child, her Son, has vanished ; 
What words are these I hear ? She saw Him not depart ! 

“Arise and take the Mother An hour ago she held Him 

And with the Infant fly, And now He is as dead, 

For Herod seeks to slay Him ; Oh! can she have displeased Him, 
Depart ! or He must die.” Else why should He have fled ? 


What means this din, this clamour ? 
These shouts that rend the air ? 
. What means this grim procession ? 
What Man is tortured there ? 
O Jesus! my Beloved ! 
Is this, is this my Son ? 
O tyrant, slay me with Him, 
O death, thou hast begun ! 


O men, behold the Mother The nails are now unfastened, 
She standeth by the side They place Him in her arms, 
Of Him her soul desireth, O never had her Jesus 

Her Jesus Crucified. For her such piercing charms. 
She suffers all His torments She studies every feature 

She shares His every sigh She marks His every Wound, 
Her eyes drink in His anguish She knows how truly always 

And now she sees Him die. Her soul to His attuned. 


The hour of separation 

Has come to her at last, 

She must yield up her treasure, 

Her time with Him is past. 

And so they take Him from her 

And lay Him in the tomb 

And on the soul of Mary 3 
Descends its deepest gloom. . 
Sister M. EmmanvueEt, O.S.B- 
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stage. ‘‘ There’s not a scrap more room even for a mouse. You'll have 
to knock them all spinning with your charms, Madame Butterfly !”’ 

Nancy smiled. She liked this cool, young man, he was always kind and 
friendly, and she had an instinctive feeling that she could trust him. 

“ Perhaps they won’t like the Butterfly,” she said gently, but a trifle nervously. 

“ Bound to, my dear. Haven’t you got over that feeling of stage-fright 
yet? 

Nan shook her head. 

“ Poor little kid! ’’ he said, giving her hand a squeeze, that sent her on her 
way encouraged. 

The manager was standing in the wings, grey with anxiety and nervousness. 
He looked Nancy up and down very critically, but there was no fault to be 
found with her appearance, for her dresser always turned her out well. 

“T hope that you will do your best,’’ he said, severely. 

Nan looked at him, hurt and surprised. ; 

“Ts it a very big house?” she enquired, but Mr. Hart’s attention was riveted 
on the stage. ; 

“Tt’s your turn,” he said sharply, “hurry up!” 

Nan’s lip quivered at his roughness, and then she pulled herself together 
and walked on to the stage. As she looked out over the sea of faces her heart 
quailed. Neville was right, it was a full house. 

The audience greeted her with silent interest. They had most of them come 
specially to see this new star, but they wished to see her merits before they gave 
her any encouragement. There was a decidedly friendly feeling in the house, 
however, which those behind the scenes realised, for Nancy’s wistful little face 
always touched her audience. 

Standing alone in the centre of the huge stage, she looked very frail and 
pathetic, and the hush grew intense. Then for a moment, her eyes, which had 
travelled over the sea of faces, were raised far above them in an intense, earnest 
look. The conductor raised his baton, for he had studied her closely and always 
waited for this look, though he never guessed where her inward look was fixed. 
One moment of intense silence, and then the orchestra struck up. 

Then, as if the music took hold of her, Nan lifted her arms and began to 
dance. It was a marvellous performance, full of rhythm, music and grace, for 
Nan surpassed herself. She had forgotten the crowds looking at her, she had 
forgotten the manager in the wings, she thought only of a beautiful Lady and 
Her little Son, and she gave them her best. ? 

When she had finished there was dead silence for a moment, and then the 
applause thundered out. The audience seemed almost beside themselves with 
enthusiasm. They clapped, they stamped with their feet, they flung flowers 
at her, so that the stage was turned into a flower garden, and they called her 
back again and again. She bowed and curtsied, and at Neville’s whispered 
instructions, kissed her hand to them, which inspiration brought down the house, 
and they clamoured for the Dying Butterfly to be danced all over again. 

Then a diversion occurred. 

“ Tt’s Nan!” came a cry from the audience. ‘“‘Mummy, it’s Nan, I know 
that it’s Nan! Let me go, daddy, I want to go and speak to her. Oh, do let 


cs ee a full house!’ remarked Neville, as he met Nan on her way. to the 
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Heads turned. in the direction of the boxes, and there, leaning over the front 
of the end box, was a little girl just Nan’s age. She was a dainty little thing, 
dressed all in white, her dark eyes and hair contrasting against the fairness of 
the little Butterfly. 

The eyes of the audience turned back to Nan, wondering how she would take 
this interruption. She was gazing at the child waving at her from the box, with 
a face as white as paper. This apparition from the past had brought back all 
the old, happy memories of the time when her mother was alive, that last day 
at school and the shock of her mother’s death, broken so rudely by her guardian. 
Standing like a statue, she gazed at Pat. 

But Pat was lifted back into the box by a tall, well-groomed man, who looked 
extremely annoyed at the scene, and appeared to speak peremptorily to his small 
daughter. A sweet-faced lady stood beside him, looking rather sadly at the 
little dancer. 

Nan had turned to the manager, who had come on to the stage, obviously 
put-out, and who was speaking to her in an unamiable undertone, when a cool, 
self-possessed. young man walked on to the stage and saved the situation. 

Going up to Nancy he laid a hand on her shoulder, and muttering to Hart : 
“Get back into the wings,” he drew her to the front of the stage. 

“This is evidently a meeting of old friends, ladies and gentlemen—though 
they neither of them seem very old!” he said, with a smile, his cool voice reaching 
to the farthest end of the theatre. The audience laughed good-naturedly. ‘‘ So 
now, aS you seem to be so anxious to see the dance of the Dying Butterfly once 
more,”’ he continued, ‘‘I am sure that the Butterfly will have no objection to 
dance again to celebrate this happy meeting.” 

He put a gentle but firm hand on Nan’s arm. 

“Can you do it, kid?” he asked in a whisper, manoeuvring skilfully so that 
she faced the audience. She looked up at him with such a wistful smile, as he 
knew she would, that when they all saw her pathetic face, they applauded more 
than ever. 

So, with a sign to the conductor, and a well-satisfied smile on his face, Neville 
slipped off the stage, leaving Nancy to dance. fH: 

In the box a whispered consultation was going on. Pat sat in her red plush 
chair in tears, itewas hard to see Nancy so near and not to be even allowed to. 
wave to her. Pat’s mother looked wistfully at her husband. 

“The child makes my heart ache, Jack,” she said, ‘“ couldn’t you go round 
and try to,see her? She had such a pathetic face and she is guch’a little thing. 
T remember Pat telling me when her mother died, the father is dead too, and the 
guardian took her away from school and the nuns could never find out what 
had become of her.’ ; 

The tall man got up. 

“ Well ’ll try, but her manager looks a bit of a brute ! ” 

So, under cover of the applause, Mr. Grant slipped out of the box, and seeing 
an attendant outside, asked to be taken to the manager. , 

The man looked dubious. 

“Tl show you the way, sir, but he is in a tearing temper, so I don’t know 
i he will see you.” 

The man was right, but with unusual luck they met Hart in the passage 
behind the stage talking to Neville. When the attendant said that this gentle- 
man wanted to speak to him, he scowled angrily. He did not want any of Nan’s. 
past friends-turning up.-. 22s 

“I-wonder if your little dancer is too tired to speak to my daughter for a 
minute?” he asked, gently. : 

Hart opened his mouth, but Neville intervened, saving the situation for the 
scond time. Sean 
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“T am sure that Nancy will be very pleased to see her old friend again. If 
you could fetch your daughter, sir, I will take you to Nancy’s dressing-room.” 

“ What a fool you are, Neville,” ejaculated Hart, as Grant disappeared down 
the passage. 

“ You are the fool!” returned the other, coolly. ‘“ You are making people 
suspicious by treating the kid as if she was fenced in with barbed wire. Let 
the two kids have a kiss in the dressing-room—you can stay as dragon if you like !”” 

The manager grunted, but he saw the sense of Neville’s reasoning, and 
remained silent. But when Mr. Grant returned with his wife and child he was 
more courteous. Neville had gone ahead to tell Nancy not to change her things 
for a minute, so when the little party arrived, they found the little Butterfly 
in her short, shimmering dress and wings. : 

“Nancy!” cried Pat, flinging her arms round the dancer’s neck. 

Nan was silent, but she hugged her friend tightly, and then dislodging herself, 
she looked shyly at Mr. and Mrs. Grant. 

“This is mummy and daddy,” said Pat, gaily, as Mrs. Grant put her arm 
gently round Nan and kissed her, while Mr. Grant patted her hand.« “ Oh, Nan, 
what fun to dance like that, and have the people shout and clap.” 

But Pat’s parents, looking at the thin face, white even with the make-up, 
and the tragic, luminous eyes, were not so sure. . 

“Can’t you come and stay with us, Nancy?” cried Pat, excitedly. “It 
would be fun, and you could sleep in my bed.’ 

Mr. Grant looked at the manager. 

“I suppose you would not let us put her up while she is here?” he asked. 

Hart shook his head. 

“It is very kind of you” he said, ‘‘ but Nancy is left in my wife’s care, who 
of course gives her every care.” 

“Well perhaps she could come to tea?” urged Pat’s mother. 

“T am sure it is very kind of you,” returned Hart, but we shall have to 
consider rehearsals of course.” 

“ Well,” said Mr. Grant kindly : “I will look in to-morrow and try and fix 
things up. It is time that both the children were in bed.” 

So, with many kisses and farewells, Pat was taken away. 

The next day when Mr. Grant called at the theatre, Nan was nowhere to be 
seen, but the manager kindly promised to let her spend an afternoon with Pat 
directly their engagement was over, but before she left for her next. 

But when that afternoon came there was no Nan, but just a letter from Mr. 
Hart, saying that he was very sorry, but owing to a misunderstanding they had 
to set out earlier than he had anticipated, so Nan could not have the pleasure 
of seeing her friend. 

Mrs. Grant put down the letter and looked at her husband, who was frowning 
deeply. 

“ There’s foul play somewhere. I bet that fellow is a scoundrel. Poor little 
kid!” 


Next Montu: Cuaprer X.—Our Lady’s Ward. 
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Editor's Note 


Owing to the large number of questions awaiting answer, we have been compelled te 
enlarge the space devoted to “‘ Our Question Box” this month. The usual Gaelic Page = 
held over until the next issue. 
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Passionist Notes and News 


CHINA. 
An Embarrassing Situation. 

Fr. Dunstan Thomas, C.P., tells in one 
of his letters of an embarrassing situation 
at his mission. The Commander of the local 
troops asked him if he would accept a 
picture of China’s great statesman and 
patriot, Sun Yat Sen. Fr. Dunstan replied 
that he would be most pleased to hang the 
picture in the guest-room of the mission. 
Next day an aide-de-camp brought the 
picture, with strict orders to hang it in the 
church above the high altar. Naturally, 
the missionary refused to accept the gift 
under such unheard-of conditions ; where- 
upon the Commander threatened to close 
down the Mission if his instructions were 
not obeyed. Here was a knotty problem 
for the missionary. A compromise was 
finally arranged. The picture of St. Therese 
of Lisieux remained above the high-altar, 
where the Bishop had placed it. The picture 
of China’s. patriot was hung inside the 
church, just above the door. There, it had 
a place of honour, whilst it remained suffi- 
ciently inconspicuous, and did not distract 
the Christians at their prayers. The Com- 
mander came, true to his word, and ex- 
pressed his satisfaction that the picture was 
in the church. It was a practical application 
of the axiom : choose the lesser of two evils. 
By way of postscript it may be added, that 
the Commander left the town a few weeks 
later—and the picture was put in the guest- 


room ! 
FRANCE, 
Interesting Function in Paris. 

An interesting function took place on 
Tuesday, June 9th, at St. Joseph’s Church, 
Avenue Hoche, Paris, when on the invita- 
tion of V. Rev. Fr. Cornetius, C.P., Superior, 
@ re-union of friends and subscribers of the 
~ Revue de la Passion”? was addressed by 
members of the French Province. V. Rev. 
Fr. George, C.P.,”Provincial of the French 
Province, presided at the function, assisted 
by V. Rev. Fr. Raymond, C.P., Provincial 
Consultor. An address was delivered by 
Rey.’ Fr. Amédeé, C.P., who took as his 
subject ‘‘ The work of the Passionist Congre- 
@etion throughout the world, and especially 
™ France.” At the conclusion of his eloquent 
ead moving discourse, Fr. Amédeé declared 
that the Passionist Congregation, in common 
with the other religious orders of France, 
Sed its own special part to play in the work 
national regeneration and in the task of 
estormg true Christian civilisation to 
france. The function ended with Benedic- 
Sen of the Blessed Sacrament, after which 
“== twenty new members were enrolled in 
®= Archconfraternity of the Passion. 


IRELAND. 
Community Changes. 
Amongst the community changes that 
have recently taken place in the Irish 
Province of St. Patrick are the following : 


Rey. Fr. Declan, ©.P., from St. Patrick’s 
Retreat, Belfast, to Holy Cross Retreat, 
Ardoyne, to act as Lector. 


Rev. Fr. Vivian, C.P., from St. Gabriel’s 
Retreat, Enniskillen, to St. Paul’s 
Retreat, Dublin, to fill the post of 
Assistant Editor of The Cross. 


Rev. Fr. Ultan, C.P., has returned from 
SS. John and Paul, Rome, and will act 
as Lector at St. Paul’s Retreat, Mount 
Argus. 

Rev. Fr. Finian, C.P., has been appointed 
Vice-Master of Novices at St. Gabriel’s 
Retreat, Enniskillen. 

Rev. Fr. Bonaventure, C.P., has left for 
St. John and Paul, Rome, to pursue 
a course of higher ecclesiastical studies. 


Rev. Fr. Edward, ©.P., has been trans- 
ferred to St. Patrick’s Retreat, Belfast, 
to join the professorial staff. 


MEXICO. 
Monasteries Confiscated by Government. 


Fr. Niceforo Diaz, ©.P., a Spanish Pas- 
sionist, who spent years on the mission in 
Mexico, returned there recently to transact 
official business. Landing at Vera Cruz, he 
had to travel in disguise, as the immigration 
officials would have refused him permission 
to go ashore had they known him to be a 
priest. In the current issue of The Sign he 
describes his visit to the Passionist Retreats 
of Mexico: ‘‘ During my month’s stay in 
Mexico, I visited the four monasteries that 
had been ours. I found one of them con- 
verted into a barracks; another was being 
used as a post-office; a third was being 
used as a house of correction for boys and 
girls; half of the fourth monastery was 
being used by our religious. At one time 
the whole of this last had been occupied by 
the soldiers, the church alone being left 
intact. After some years, however, they 
vacated a part of the monastery, and this 
I found to be at present in the possession 
of our religious. The church is still open, 
and our Fathers exercise their ministry 
there and in the nearby towns with great 
spiritual fruit.” 


SPAIN. 

We have, as yet, no news from the Passionist 
Retreats in Spain. We ask our readers to 
to pray fervently for the safety of our religious 
in Spain. 
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Our Question Box: : 


Answers to our 
Readers’ Queries. 


“ Teach me goodness, discipline and knowledge.”—Ps. cxviii., 66. 


CELEBRATING CHRISTMAS. 

When do the Greek Catholics celebrate the 
Feast of Christmas ?—M. Q. (Cork). 

Most of the so-called Greek Churches 
celebrate Christmas on January 6th, our 
Epiphany. It was not until the fourth 
century that December’ 25th was finally 
settled on. The Western Churches adopted 
this decision, but the Eastern Churches 
continued to follow the ancient tradition. 


EXCESS CHANGE. 

What should I do when I ‘receive excess 
change after purchasing some goods ?— 
“* Honesty ” (Belfast). j 

Excess change belongs to the seller. You 
must return it if you can do so conveniently. 
If you cannot restore it to the owner, deposit 
it in the poor box. 


THIRD ORDERS. 

I read with interest your answer regarding 
Third Orders and Sodalities in the August 
issue. Now I want to know are members of 
a Third Order regarded as members of a real 
religious Order ?—‘‘ A Member” (Dublin). 

There are Third Orders Religious and 
Third Orders Secular. The first only are 
Religious in the canonical sense. The 
religious state demands public vows, simple 
or solemn, temporary or perpetual; life in 
community ; and a common rule of life. 
Third Orders Secular have these qualities 
in resemblance only. 


: CASH OR CREDIT. 

If a person buys goods on credit, is it lawful 
and permissible to add 10 per cent. for this 
service ?—‘ Just Price”? (Dublin). 

Yes. This practice is lawful, on the 
principle that the risk the seller takes, and 
the advantage which the buyer gains, is 
worth a price, which can be charged against 
his. account. What is considered a just 
surcharge for credit accounts must be 
estimated according to sound, public opinion. 
Of course, common honesty dictates that 
this surcharge should be made known to 


the buyer. 
THE JESUITS. 

(1) When were the Jesuits founded ? 

(2) Were they ever suppressed by the Pope ? 
If so, when were they restored ?—‘ A.J.D.” 
(Belfast). ; 

(1) The Society of Jesus, commonly 
known as the Jesuits, was founded by St. 
Ignatius Loyola. The Society was first 
approved -by. Pope Paul III on 27th of 
September, 1540. St. Ignatius organised his 
followers without any definite plan at first, 


except for the purpose of imitating Christ. © 


He offered his services and those of his 
companions to the Pope, who accepted their 


offer, and employed them in such works as” 


were pressing at the moment. Later on the 
Jesuits became famous as educators and 


missionaries. St, Francis Xavier was the 
first one to give lustre to the Jesuits by his 
stupendous works in the Far East. 

(2) The Order was the object of a persecu- 
tion so long and so fierce that Pope Clement. 
XIV, after trying to avert the stroke for 
over two years, finally consented to suppress 
it, in the year 1750. It remained in this 
state until restored in 1773. At one time 
or other the Order was banished from nearly 
every country in Hurope, through anti- 
clerical intolerance or religious persecution. 


A LAPSED CATHOLIC. 

I have a relative who married a non-Catholic 
outside the Church. He had his children 
baptized in the Protestant church, and has 
been going to the Protestant church. Still, 
he claims that in his heart he is still a Catholic. 
If he is not, what must he do to become one ?— 
“* Mollie” (Dublin). 

If the man ha8 been baptized and confirmed 
in the Catholic Church, and left off the 
practice of his Faith he falls in the class of 
those whom Our Lord called hypocrites. He 
is neither a good Catholic nor a good Pro- 
testant. Christ told the Jews that if they 
gloried in being the children of Abraham 
they should ‘‘do the works of Abraham.” 
No one can be. regarded as a good Catholic 
unless he does the works of a good Catholic. 

If he wishes to be saved, he must become 
reconciled to God and the Church, which is 
His representative in the world. Let him 
repent in his heart and approach the Tribunal 
of Penance, and he will be told what he 
must do. 

LACK OF LIBERTY. 

(1) £ read in the “* Question Box” that 
missing Mass through serious illness is not 
a sin. If one thought so would it be a mortat 
sin? 

(2) Lf a person should die uncertain about 
past confession would he lose his soul ?— 
M. C. (Co. Cork). 

(1) No, for one seriously ill, lacks physical 
liberty to do the act which he erroneously 
thinks is obligatory in his case. We are 
responsible only for those things which are 
in our power to do or omit. A person 
locked up in jail and thinking he would 
commit mortal sin if he did not attend Mass 
on Sunday would commit no sin,’ even 
though he thought he would, because he 
lacks physical liberty to do what he thinks 
he must do. 

(2) The only certainty that we can have 
in regard to the forgiveness of our sin is a 
moral certainty ; that is, a certainty which 
springs from moral principles.. When a 
man. is sincerely sorry for and confesses as 
best he can all unforgiven mortal sins he 
can have moral certitude of God’s pardon 


“and the attainment of salvation. Greater 


certitude cannot be had without a revelation 
from Heaven. 
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SUBSTITUTE FOR STATIONS OF CROSS. 

I have been saying the Stations of the Cross 
for some time, but now I am unavoidably 
prevented from saying them daily, which I 
would like to do. Is there any way to say 
them at home? Are there Stations of the 
‘Cross beads ?—‘‘ An Invalid” (Dublin). 

The Holy See has graciously made a 
concession in regard to gaining the indul- 
gences attached to making the Stations of 
the Cross. Those who are sick, or prevented 
for some good reason for making the Stations 
in the usual manner, may gain all the 
indulgences, provided they hold in their 
hand a crucifix blessed by a priest with the 
faculty to attach this indulgence, and, while 
recalling to mind the scenes of Our Lord’s 
Passion, recite 14 Paters, Aves, and Glorias 
in honour of the Stations, 5 Paters, Aves, 
and Glorias in honour of the Five Wounds 
of Christ, and one Pater, Ave, and Gloria 
for the intentions of the Holy Father. 

Stations of the Cross beads are no longer 
recognised by the Holy See, and all indul- 
gences formerly attached to them have been 
withdrawn. 


READING THE BIBLE. 

Is the Bible a good, pure book to read 7— 
N.N. (Co. Meath). 

The Bible is God’s book. Consequently 
it is a good book, the best of all books 
because it contains the revelation of God 
and has the Holy Ghost for its author. But 
sometimes even good books are not fit for 
all kinds of readers. Medical books are good. 
books, but no physician would think of 
lending books of this kind to every kind of 
reader, This is not the fault of the books 
but is due to the indisposition of the reader. 
There are parts of the Bible which may be 
occasions of sin to some people. Therefore 
they should not be read. There are so many 
elevating parts to the Bible, especially the 
New Testament, that no one should stumble 
over the more rugged parts. 


‘“CHRISTIAN SCIENCE.” 

Does “‘ Christian Science’ believe in a 
Supreme Being and in the Divinity of Christ ? 
—A. P. F. (Dublin). 

it seems probable from what can be 
gathered from what is erroneously called 
Christian Science (it is neither Christian nor 
Scientific) that the system admits a belief 
ma Supreme Being, but not in the Divinity 
ef Jesus Christ, at least in the Catholic 
sense of “‘true God of true God.” 


WEEK-END RETREATS. 

What religious orders in Ireland give week- 
end Retreats for men? Where can I obtain 
Jull particulars ?—‘* Anxious” (Co. Roscom- 
mon). 

We have already answered this question 
several times. Week-end Retreats for men 
ete conducted by the Jesuit Fathers at 
Miliown Park and Rathfarnham Castle, 
Dubin. Full information can be obtained 
Som Rev. Superior, S.J., at either of the 
sbove addresses. 


ST. PETER AND “SATAN.” 

How could St. Peter be the Vicar of Christ, 
when Jesus Himself called him ‘‘ Satan” ?— 
“Very Troubled” (Dublin). 

The word ‘‘ Satan” has nothing whatever 
to do with St. Peter’s office as Vicar of 
Christ. At the time when Christ uttered 
the word St. Peter had not received his 
commission. According to the Gospels of 
St. Mark (vm, 33) and St. Matthew (xvz, 23) 
Jesus said to Peter, when the latter pro- 
tested about His journey to Jerusalem, 
where He would be mocked and spat upon 
and finally crucified : ‘‘ Go behind Me, Satan, 
because thou savourest not the things of 
God, but that are of men.” Satan, in 
Hebrew usage, denotes one who opposes or 
causes to stumble. In other words—a 
scandal. Thus, in St. Matthew: “Go 
behind Me, Satan, . . . thou art a scandal 
unto Me.” This word is frequently used in 
the Holy Scriptures in this sense. When 
King David was cursed by Semei the servants 
of the King angrily demanded that Semei be 
put to death. But David strongly disap- 
proved, saying: ‘‘ What have I to do with 
you, ye sons of Sarvia? Why are you a 
Satan this day to me?” (2 Kings 19: 22) 
The servants by their counsel would have 
caused the King to do wrong. 


MEANING OF ‘ PROTESTANT.” 

In the July issue of “‘ The Cross” I saw 
an explanation of the term ‘‘ Roman Catholic.” 
Could you please inform me as to the meaning 
and origin of the word ‘‘ Protestant”? ? Does 
it mean a protest against the teaching of the 
Catholic Church 2—*‘ Reader” (Kimmage). 

The word “‘ Protestant” had its origin in 
the action of the reformers who protested 
against the decision of the Diet of Spires 
in 1529. This Diet endeavoured to put a 
stop to the deeds of violence which had 
desolated Germany with the introduction of 
Luther’s teachings and so-called reforms. 
It published a law which enjoined that the 
decree of the Diet of Worms (1521) permit- 
ting Catholics to continue their religious 
services without molestation should be 
observed, that the secular princes should 
mutually observe peace, and not molest each 
other or their subjects on the score of religion, 
In other words, the Diet of Worms decreed 
that all should enjoy freedom of worship, 
whether they belonged to the ancient Church, 
or the reformed churches. The reformers 
met together immediately after the promul- 
gation of the decree of Spires and protested 
against this most equitable decree of tolera- 
tion for the ancient Church as “contrary to 
the truth of the gospel.” Hence the name 
‘* Protestant.” 


FOREIGN MISSIONS. 

How are candidates for the Foreign Mis- 
sions educated by the Passionist Fathers ?— 
*C.0’R.” (Dublin). 

Candidates for the Foreign Missions are 
not educated by the Passionist Fathers in 
Ireland. They accept and train only candi- 
dates for Missionary work at home. 


Book Reviews 


THE MEANING OF THE MASS. By 
Rev. John Kearney, C.S.Sp. Dublin : 
Burns, Oates & Washbourne, Ltd., 
22 D’Olier Street. 192 pages. 5s. 

In the course of his Introduction to the 
present volume Fr. Kearney indicates in a 
few words the scope and purpose of his 
work. “The Holy Ghost warns us that 
before prayer we should prepare our souls 
and not be like those that tempt God. The 
warning has a special importance in regard 
to the Holy Sacrifice. We should prepare 
our souls before we approach God’s altar 
to celebrate or to unite with the celebrant 
of the Holy Sacrifice.’ Suitable material 
for meditation and thought on the Holy 
Sacrifice of the Mass and its relation to the 
spiritual life of the individual are outlined 
in these pages. 

Following the teaching of the Council of 
Trent, the author first treats of the Holy 
Mass a8 a memorial of the Sacrifice of 
Calvary. He brings the reader back in 
thought to Calvary, of which the Mass is 
the abiding memorial, the perpetual remem- 
brance of the supreme expression of Divine 
Love—His Passion and Death on the Cross. 
But the Mass is more than a mere memorial— 
it is the daily Sacrifice of the Christian 
Church, ‘‘ the visible rite which is so suitable 
and so needful to our nature.’’ The remain- 
ing chapters of Fr. Kearney’s book are 
devoted to this theme. Having elucidated 
the general idea of sacrifice, he shows that 
the Holy Mass fulfils the highest ideal of 
sacrifice. In pages full of the deepest 
spirituality, the author explains the disposi- 
tions and interior acts of Jesus on the Altar, 
adoration, love, praise, thanksgiving and 
petition. The final portion of the book 
shows how we may receive in greater abund- 
ance the graces: of the Holy Mass. The 
study of the great doctrines contained in 
these pages must result in a deepening and 
quickening of the well-springs of spirituality 
in the soul, and will undoubtedly ensure a 
more rapid progress of the soul towards 
union with God. 


Oo * * ** 


THEY THAT ARE CHRIST’S. By Fr. 
Dunstan, O.S.F.C. Dublin: Browne & 
Nolan, Ltd., Nassau Street. 189 pages. 
3s. 6d. 

It is only a truism to state that amid the 
clamour of warfare that sweeps across the 
the world to-day, amid the charged atmos- 
phere of suspense and suspicion which en- 
genders universal unrest, that the heart of 
man ever yearns for the elusive solace of 
peace. Pacts and politicians have failed to 
produce peace; leagues and conventions 
have at best been only the mouthpiece of 
power or the vehicle of insincere utterances, 
motived by the selfish spirit of an all too 
rigid nationalism. Men are attempting the 
impossible. They seek peace, but ignore 
Him Who alone has the power and the right: 
to say, .Who alone can still say: ‘‘ My 


peace I give unto you.” That is the theme 
and the essence of this work—Christ, the 
source and giver of all true peace. The 
peace of Christ is no mere matter of political, 
or even of international policy. It is the 
connecting link of the natural and super- 
natural life, demanding persistent and 
courageous effort. What that effort really 
entails is set out in ordered and eloquent. 
clarity in each of these lectures by Fr. 

Dunstan. Through penance and prayer 

comes peace to the individual as to the 

nation: the peace of the Sacraments, the 
peace of the Church, the peace of the Saints. 

Selfishness must fade into the background, 

and Christ must predominate. He alone is 

our hope and our true peace. Those who 
were privileged to hear these lectures in 

Rome must have felt within them a new 

realisation of their part and their obligation 

in the promotion of ‘the peace of Christ. 

Most assuredly those who read this volume 

will re-echo those sentiments. | 

* ** * * 

“IN GLADNESS OF GOD.” A Book of 
Poems, by Teresa Hicks Bolton. Lon- 
don: Geo. E. J. Coldwell, 17 Red Lion 
Passage, W.C.1. 40 pages. Is. 6d. 

The majority of the poems in this little 
book of verse are dedicated to Our Lady 
under various titles; a few are the product 
of special occasions, 2.9., ** During a Moun- 
tain-Walk near Mont Blanc,” whilst the 
remainder have a personal significance, as 
for example that entitled ‘“‘A Prayer for 

Serenity.” Whilst there is nothing very 

new in the content of any of the poems, 

the elevated thoughts expressed by the 
author are clothed in verse that is both apt 
and appropriate. As Fr. Clement Tigar 
well remarks in his Foreword : ‘‘ Everything 
it contains comes from the heart, and has 
the ring of genuineness about it—which is 
gratifying and stimulating, and therefore 
heartily to be welcomed.” As a specimen 
of the author’s pleasing style we quote the 
opening passage of a poem, *‘ To Our Lady 
by the Cross ”’ : | 
** Dear Lady Mother, let me stay with Thee 
Before the Cross and hide beneath ‘His 

Feet, 

In His wide universe no place more meet 

Nor refuge more secure, nor company 

So fair as those that mourned on Calvary.” 

* * * * 


A well-produced and lavishly illustrated 
Souvenir of the Consecration of St. Eugene’s 
Cathedral, Derry, has been published by 
“The Derry Journal, Ltd.”, Shipquay 
Street, Derry. Full accounts of the conse- 
cration ceremonies are given, as well as a 
history of the Cathedral. The eloquent 
sermon of the Most Rev. Dr. M’Namee, 
Bishop of Ardagh, is also given iin full, whilst 
the many parochial and educational estab- 
lishments in Derry receive due notice in the 
pages of the Souvenir booklet. We cordially 
recommend it to the notice of our readers 
as a useful record of a notable Catholic event. 


he Guild of 
St. Gabriel 


A Literary Circle for Woung Readers 
of ‘The Cross.” 


Conducted by Francis. 


RULES OF THE GUILD. 
I. The Guild of St. Gabriel is a literary circle: open 
to boys and girls under 19 years of age. 


Il. The members will be expected to spread devotion 
to St. Gabriel of Our Lady of Sorrows, by practising 
the virtues of purity, charity and truth, and by living 
lives worthy of him who is to be their model and their 


guide. 


II. They will endeavour to bring as many new 
. members as they can into the Guild of St. Gabriel. 


HE golden glory of September is begin- 
ning to brighten up the land. The 


trees are as yet verdant, and the 
yellow and crimson dahlias and feathery 
asters are making a glad display in the garden, 
but soon the hand of autumn will transform 
nature with its various tints of russet and 
brown, and the pale yellow of the limes and 
the red of the cherry leaves will whisper to us 
that the fall of the year has come. 

September holds many feasts of Our Blessed 
Lady. On the eighth we celebrate with joy 
the happy day of her Nativity, and thank 
God with grateful hearts for the Mother of 
Our Divine Redeemer, while on the 12th, 
still rejoicing, we commemorate the feast of 
the Holy Name of Mary. On the fifteenth 
occurs the Feast of OursLady of Dolours, and 
it was under this title St. Gabriel was most 
devoted to Mary. He liked to dwell upon her 
sorrows and to show his sympathy with her 
in her terrible martyrdom of grief and anguish. 
So ardently did he love her that he wished to 
brand her name on his breast as a token of 
his devotion. 

All my little Gabrielites should make a 
point of honouring Mary in a special manner, 
decorating her altars and praying fervently to 
her on all her great feasts... Mary’s influence 
with God is ever powerful : she is the channel 
of all graces. Therefore, let us cling to her 
in every hour and she will not fail us when 
the autumn of life descends upon us and our 
longing eyes seek through the shadows for 
the beauty of the Beatific Vision. 


MY POST BAG. 

My post bag is not as large as usual this 
month, but I will not grumble because I know 
most of my little friends have been making 
the best of the last few weeks of their summer 
vacation, and it would be hard to expect them 
to do essays and write letters while mountain 
and sea are calling. Next month I shall 


expect an immense pile of letters from you 
all. Our Glasgow friend, ELEANoR Darcan, 
writes an interesting account of her holidays : 
*“T am now at home again,” she says, ‘‘ after 
a long stay in Ireland and Torquay. I had 
a lovely time in Wexford, my only fault being 
found in the weather. However, I passed my 
time knitting a jumper. After spending three 
weeks there I went to Torquay. I visited 
Buckfast Abbey and was shown around by 
one of the monks there. The Abbey is almost 
finished. No more than six months have 
built it, and within a year the tower will be 
finished. There has never been an accident 
in the building. When it was started the 
monks had one cow, a horse and cart and one 
pound, but they trusted in Divine Providence 
and now their hopes have been realized. On 
another day I visited Kent’s caves, which 
have been there for thousands of years, and 
each winter men explore. They have found 
skulls and bones of tigers and lions. The 
caves are lit by electricity and the air is very 
pure.” Is not that a truly engaging account. 
of a holiday full of interest and adventure ? 
I am sure many of our members will be 
longing to see and explore those places for 
themselves. I am glad Eleanor liked Mount 
Argus so much, and hope she will return 
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(1) Newcomers will please write a personal 
note to Francis, apart from their competition 
paper, asking for admission to the Guild. 

(2) A Badge of St. Gabriel will be awarded to 
each member who enrols Five new members. 


(3) Put your name, address and age on the 
COMPETITION PAPER ; enclose the Guild Coupon, 
er see that the correct amount of postage is 
paid. 

(4) Address your letters to: “ Francis,’’ Guild 
of St. Gabriel, THE Cross, Mount Argus, Dublin. 
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again next year to the Emerald Isle. Pat 
Paumer sends a very charming picture of the 
road to the Ferry, Nigg, Ross-shire. Truly 
it is a lovely spot. How fortunate you are, 
Pat, to have such beautiful surroundings near 
your home. I can picture you and Ma: 

having many joyful rambles along this road. 


A BOX OF HEATHER. 

All the way from the Scottish Highlands, 
from our ever-faithful comrade, Mary PALMER, 
comes a box of purple and white heather and 
a delightful photograph of Nigg Hill rising 
from the Firth. Francis is extremely grateful 
to Mary for her kind thought. The sight of 
this beautiful heather brings back pleasant 
memories of glorious days spent by the brown 
bogs and wild moorlands. It awakens dreams 

_ of the happiest hours of life and makes Francis 
long for a tramp over the hills again. Thanks 
very much, dear Mary, for your gift. How is 
Martin getting on? Mavupre Irwin is still 
studying hard. I trust success will reward 
her great perseverance one day. May God 
bless you and grant you many joys and 
graces as you walk the roads of life. I am 
deeply grateful for your prayers and kindly 
remembrance of me when remembrance is 
best—at Holy Mass. How are all my little 
friends in St. Gerard’s Hospital? I am still 
waiting to hear an account of the pilgrimage 
to Lourdes. Erranz Marron’s essay is very 
good, indeed, and full of information. As the 
entries for our competitions this month are 
not sufficiently numerous to justify our 
awarding prizes we think it only fair to hold 
the essays over until next month, when they 
will again be entered for the competitions. 
The results will be published in our October 
issue. Now that the schools are open once 
more I shall expect shoals of interesting 
papers for adjudication. You will be all busy 
at work by the time you receive this issue 
of The Cross. Do not forget to introduce 
your new school chums to Francis and the 
Guild. We must spread devotion to St. 
Gabriel by recruiting as many members as 
we can to his mighty legion. 


SEPTEMBER. 

Gone at last are simmer days, 
As the autumn tints the sky, 
We must seek our old-time ways, 
Holidays—farewell—good-bye ! 


We are glad of you in May, 

For those days our courage try, 
Now—without regret we say: 

** Holidays—farewell—good-bye.” 


Careless now we let thee go 
Heedlessly without a sigh ; 
But we'll meet again and so— 

Au revoir and not good-bye ! 


OCTOBER COMPETITIONS. 
For MremBers acep 16 to 19—A Prize is 
offered for the best essay on “The Glories 
of Autumn,” 


For Memprrs acep 13 to 16—A Prize is 
offered for the best essay on “‘ Why I love 
the Mother of God.” : 

For Mezmpers unpDER 13—A Prize is 
offered for the best essay on “A Day at 
School.” 


SEND BEFORE SepremsBer 10TH. 
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RELIGIONS OF THE 
WORLD 


The ‘‘ Catholic World Atlas,” which was 
prepared by Mr. F. C. Street for the Society 
for the Propagation of the Faith, by direc- 
tion of His Holiness Pope Pius XI, gives the 
number of Catholics in the various parts of 
the world as follows :— 


= 


Europe 208,881,598 
America 199,096,603 
Asia 16,535,812 
Africa ae Roe 5,329,455 
Australia and the Islands 1,584,541 

Toran 430,428,009 


Those who believe in the one true God 
are :— 


Catholies .... oak 431,428,009 
Greek Orthodox .... 127,000,000 
Protestants 171,000,000 
Jews 16,000,000 

Toran 745,428,009 


Other religions in the world are :— 


Mahommedans 219,000,000 
Buddhists 135,000,000 
Hindus 210,000,000 
Confucianists 301,000,000 
Shintoists 21,000,000 
Animists .. 136,000,000 

Toran 1,022,000,000 


The number of people in the world, accord- 
ing to the “Catholic World Atlas” of 1929, 
is 1,940,744,350. 


SPINNING NINN IN GENGIN GPA GIN GIA gt 
St. Gabriel’s Guild 


COUPON serr., 1936 
Panna Nor Nee ne Nop Nor NnplNogh Nog. 


